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THE GUARDIANS BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 


CONCLUSION OF CHAPTER IX. should be swayed by mere trifles: yet, while 

Oh, how easily are we elevated—how easily ! posse ssing all the elements of strength, 80 it is. 
depressed—and when analysed, what puppets , A single word n may cause our spirits either to 
we appear, not always the puppets of others, rise or to sink: a mere thought of our own may 
but frequently our own—acting by virtue of the | cither plange us into despair, or place us upon 
Very strings which we Dee creatures of the very apex of hope. A cork at sea is more 
the’ very circumstances of which we are the crea- | constant than we are; the under-currents may 
tors—but at all times puppets. It is stranze | swell and roll, but it still retains its position on 
that the human mind—which is often so pow- |, the surface : whereas, we are the sport of every 
erful in its resistance to oppression, so strict in , wave—the slightest ripple may upset us. No 
its adherence to principle, so firm in its pursuit || matter how strong the mind may be, the lofti- 
f all that is noble, just, virtuous, zo true, Y est, the mightiest, may be wrought upon by 
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trifles. Menscale a mountain and stumble over | 


a brick. 


We are not, it is true, all equally sanguine ; || 


but when we are depressed, how soon may we 
be elated, and how frequently are we, by vir- 
tue of viewing the veriest bubbles which Hope | 
can blow. At such a time that which is noth- 
ing per se, may be made to amount to a great | 
deal per saltum. 
In the suggestion of Aunt Eleanor’s reverend | 
friend, there was. however, something in real- 
ity. The course proposed was, perhaps, the 
only one at all calculated to lead to the achieve- 
ment of the object in view. But Aunt Eleanor, 
instead of waiting for that achievement, viewed 
the object as being already achieved, in so far 
as that, after that night, she should be no more 
annoyed. It was therefore that she felt as if a | 
weight had been removed from her heart, and | 
became joyous. Nor was the pleasure derived | 
therefrom transient, She was joyous through- | 
out the day, and at night, when the village | 


clock struck ten, she went to the window with | 


a smile. 

The reverend gentleman was punctual—that | 
is to say, as punctual as reverend gentlemen | 
are in general: he was ten minutes behind— | 
ten minutes being always allowed to the cloth; | 
and when he appeared at the gate, with the gen- | 
tle Jones, Sylvester quietly opened the door. | 


Jones had been instructed to make no noise. |! 


lall. Goodnight: good night. God bless you: 
| good night!” 

Aunt Eleanor and Sylvester then withdrew, 
/and their reverend friend, having locked the 
| door, sat down to contemplate the supper be- 
| fore him, while Jones, in the corner, stood 


| scratching his head, with great constitutional 


freedom, 
| It was a very nice supper: very nice indeed; 
cold, but delicious: unique, but enough. The 


| reverend gentleman eyed it with pleasure ; he 
then eyed the brandy, wine, whiskey, and 


rum; he, moreover, looked at the books—very 
good: they were very good books; but—very 
good. 

“ Jones,” said he, “ you and I are fixed here 
for the night. Now, sir, repudiating all consid- 
erations liaving reference to station, I invite you 
to sup with me this evening.” 

“When you've done, sir, if you please,” said 
Jones. 

‘Nothing of the sort, sir! Sit down now; 
and I'll show you how gentlemen enjoy them- 
selves. Under the British constitution, sir, 
there is no station to which you may not be 
‘called. Itis highly proper, therefore, that you, 
| and every man, should be cognizant of gentle- 
/manly conduct. Cincinnatus, sir, followed the 
| plough; therefore, sit down at once, like a gen- 
| tleman !” 

Jones didn’t understand much of this, but as 


} 


He, therefore, made none. As he entered, he || that which he did understand appeared to him 


walked on the tips of his toes: not elegantly— | 


no, by no means—but carefully, and ground his | 


teeth to indicate the interest he felt im the due 
preservation of silence. 

“* My dear sir,” 
her reverend friend took her hand, “I really 
feel so grateful—” 

“ Nota word, my dear madam, not a word,” 
he replied. “We entered, I believe, unob- 
served ?” 

“I think so: I saw no one near.” 

‘ Are the servants in bed ?” 





“ They will not go until I retire.” 
“Very good. Thenretire, my dear madam, 
and leave all tome.  I’ll lock the door after 


that you locked it. I shall catch them, never 
fear. I only want to know who they are: I 
only want to see them: there isn’t a man in the 
village whom I shouldn’t be able to recognize 
at a glance.” 

“Be sure,” said Aunt Eleanor, “ that you do 
not expose yourself to danger. Iam almost 


ashamed to leave you; but do make yourself | 


quite at home. You will find some hot water 
in the kettle, and—let me see—yes, this is cold. 
Do make a good supper. The sugar and the 
lemons are on the sideboard, with the nutmegs, 
and—’”’ 

“ Really, my dear madam, all this was un- 
necessary ; but as it shows your kind consider- 
ation, I appreciate it.” 

“Well but do make yourself, now, as com- 
fortable as possible.” 

“ T will do so.” 

* You had better let me sit up with you now, 
said Sylvester. 

“No, my dear fellow, no: that might spoil 


oad 


ie. || me a wing. 
you, in order that, if it be tried, it may appear | 


| 


| to be very good, and much to the point, he did 
| sit down, although with evident reluctance. 

| “Now, sir,” continued the reverend gentle- 
man, who had resolved on enjoying the society 


i 


whispered Aunt Eleanor, as || of Jones, “consider yourself, for the time be- 


jing, my equal. You are my friend, and I am 
| Yours. We are now gentlemen. What have 


|| you there, Mr. Jones?” 


| * What, that?’ 

| “Yes, that!” 

| “ That’s a fowl, sir!” 

| “A fowl, sir! Did I not say that we were 
|on an equality? No gentleman ever says sir, 
| but to his servant! Do me the favor to send 


%? 


Jones had never waited at table. He, there- 


| fore, didn’t know how a fowl was usually dis- 
|| sected. He, notwithstanding, took up a knife 


| and fork, and, although his hands trembled with 
violence, he, by virtue of diligent sawing and 

\| digging, got off the wing at last, and with it 

i half the back bone and part of the ribs. 

| “Very good, said the reverend gentleman; 

“very good. What can I have the pleasure of 

| helping you to? Allow me to recommend this 

| pigeon-pie.” 

| “If you please. Thank you: I'll take it,” 

|| said Jones. 

|| Take it! Well! The reverend gentleman 
sent him the pie, and as Jones thought he 
couldn't go very far wrong, he walked into it 

| bodily, and ate from the dish. 

_ “A glass of wine, Mr. Jones?” said the rever- 
| end gentleman. 

| “Yes, sir,” replied Jones ; and, having turned 

\ over the mustard-pot, poured out a bumper, 

| and handed it politely to his reverend friend. 

* Pass the bottle, Mr. Jones.” said the rever- 
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end gentleman. ‘“ That is your glass. I shall 
be happy to take wine with you.” 
“Thank you, sir—good health!’ said Jones. 
“« My love to you,” said the reverend geutle- 
ma. 


work, and passed the glass; but these startlin 

interruptions were very distressing: indeed, 
so distressing, that Jones, having drank the glass 
of ale, which he felt bound to do, the very mo- 
ment he had received it, put his knife and fork 


Jones. then proceeded to scrape up the mus- || together and gave the thing up. 


tard, which certainly didn’t look tidy on the | 


cloth ; and when he had succeeded in spread- 
ing it about, he, not knowing what else on earth 
to do with the spoon, caretuily wiped it on his 
apron. 

“Shall I send you a glass of ale?” said the 
reverend gentleman, whose gravity was imper- 
turbable, while the face of Jones was fired with 
confusion. 

“Thank you,” replied Jones, who made 
another mess on the cloth, for in his haste to put 


down his knife and fork to reply, he, having his || 


elbows quite square at the time, upset a de- 
canter of sherry. 

The reverend gentleman took no apparent 
notice of this circuinstance: he handed him 
the glass of ale gracefully ; but Jones felt very 


uncomfortable. He didn’t enjoy himself at all. | 


He couldn’t keep his eves otf his reverend 
friend. His very anxiety to do nothing wrong, 
rendered him so nervous, that he could do no- 
thing right. 

“How do you get on, Mr. Jones?” said the 
reverend gentleman, who saw that he didn’t 
and couldn't get on. 

“Capital,” replied Jones; “the pigeons is 
nice.” 

This was said on speculation. The pigeons 
he had not even tasted. He could do nothing 
with them. He turned them over and over, 
and did once try to cut one of them fairly in 
half, but as his knife slipped, aud the gravy 
flew, he gave the thing up as a bitter bad job. 


True, he broke in the crust, and fished up a 


piece of steak, but he daved not again attempt 
to get a bit of pigeon. He wanted that pie in 
his tool-house alone !—the pigeons would not 
have got over him there. 

“ Another gluss of wine?” said the reverend 
gentleman. 


Down went the knife and fork again on the | 


instant, for every time the reverend gentleman 
spoke,Jones appeared as if struck witl:paralysis. 


“Good health,” said he, having filled his glass. | 


“My lowe to you,” again said the reverend 
gentleman. 

“Beg pardon: my love to you,” echoed 
Jones, who felt bound to follow whatever suit 
might be led. But,oh! how sincerely did he 
wish it all over. “If this here’s the way,” 
thought he, “ gentlemen enjoys ’emselves, blest 
if I a’nt pleased I wasn’t a gentleman.” 


“This is very fair wine,” said his reverend | 


companion. 


“Yes,” returned Jones; ‘this is very fair | 


wine.” 

“‘ There’s some body in it.” 

“Yes, there’s some Jody in it,”” but whether 
that body were dead oralive, Jonesdidn’t know ; 
nor did he care. 

“ Have another glass of ale,” said the rever- 
end gentleman, when Jones had recommenced 
operations on the pie, aud Jones again left his 


“ But you haven't finished,” said his reverend 
friend. 

“Done capital well,” replied Jones. “Not 
a mite more, I thank you.” 

“Well; you have made but a very poor sup- 
| per!” 








| “T ain’t the leastest hungry in life !” return- 
| 


ed Jones. 

|| Well, then, let us have the cheese.” 

1 Jones rose, and having cleared a sufficient 
|space on the tray, went to the sideboard and 
} brought the cheese; and when the reverend 
|| gentleman had sent hima slice, he put it into 
|, his mouth with a great degree of comfort. 

| “A swmall piece more?” said his reverend 
1 friend. 
Jones held his plate, and had a small piece 
| more. It might have weighed a quarter of a 
| pound; but as he felt that while eating bread 
| and cheese, he couldn’t make any very great 
|| mistake, quantity was uot at allan object. He 
| ate it; and then had another smatl piece, and 
|, ate that, and enjoyed it pretty well; and could 
! have eaten a small piece more, bat wouldn’t. 
‘‘Now, then, suppose we have a clearance, 
| Mr. Jones,” said the reverend gentleman, bland- 
ly. “As you are, I believe, the younger man, 
| I'll leave the job to you.” 

| Jones then put all the plates and dishes upon 
|| the tray, and cleverly removed it to the side- 
| board; and when he had placed the various 
bottles upon the table, the reverend gentleman 
| iuvited him again to a chair. 

|| “Are you fond of punch, Mr. Jones?” he 
|| inquired. 

“Yes, I'm veryfond of punch. I never tasted 
none ; but I know I’m very fond of it, ’cos 
everybody as I ever knowed says it’s nice !”” 

“ Then we'll have some ”’ rejoined the rever- 
end gentleman—* We'll have sume, my friend ; 
and I shall be able to say with safety, Mr. 
Jones, that you never tasted anything like it in 
your life.” 


Of jmunch the reverend gentleman was a great 
| connoisseur. He never drank any but that 
| which he made himself; and, as a maker, he 
|) was prepared to back himself agaist any man 
in Enrope. Such being the case, there were, 
as a matter of course, great preparations. The 
lemons were cut in a singular style, the water 
was measured, the liquors were measured, the 
sugar was measnred, and the jugs were placed 
in a very peculiar position on the hob; where 
| they remained closely covered with napkins, 
‘until Jones thought his reverend friend had 
‘forgotten they were there. Bat this was a mis- 
takealtogether. When the time prescribed had 
duly expired, the reverend gentleman drew off 
the napkins, and taking a jug in each hand, 
poured the beverage from jug to jug, backwards 
| and furwards, for a quarter of an hour, during 
| the whole of which time Jones’s mouth was 


|| wide open. The jugs were then placed on the 
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hob again, and there they remained another 
quarter of an hour, when they were again taken 
off, and again filled and emptied, until the rev- 
erend gentleman filled a glass, and having three 
times sipped it, smacked his lips. 

“ That’s the way,my friend,to make punch!” 
he exclaimed. “ Now, Mr. Jones, try that.” 

Jones accepted a glass, and having drauk it, 
boldly pronounced it to be nice. He liked it 
much; he admired its flavor, and thought that 
it was almost worth while being a gentleman, 
since gentlemen drank such rare stutf as that. 

“ What do you think of it !” inquired his rev- 
erend friend. “ Will it do?” 


“Capital!” replied Jones. ‘Out and out ! || 


But I didn’t know what it was till it was gone.” 
“Then take another glass, Mr. Jones.”’ 


And Jones took another glass; but his rever- | 
end friend helped himself to the sixth, before | 


he asked him to havea third. He then said— 

“ Now, my friend, have one more—one more, 
Mr. Jones. Beware of the besetting sin of 
drunkenness.” 

“ You never see me tocksicated yet, sir, I be- 
lieve ?” 

‘“‘ Never, Mr. Jones! But a drunkard is not 
to be trusted. What do youthink of my ser- 
mons on the subject, Mr. Jones?” 

“Capital good! But them hard words puz- 
zles us more than a bit.” 

“Hard words, Mr. Jones, hit hard; and to 


hit a man hard isto makea manfeel. Certain- || 


ly; veritatis simplex oratio est.” 

“ What say?” 

“* Veritatis simplex oratio est.” 

‘‘Them’s the dodges as does us.’ 

“Hark! What noise isthat? Listen!” 

“ They’re only coming out of the Crumpet 
said Jones. 

* That’sa late house, my friend. People go 
there to drink till they are drunk, and a drunk- 
ard has no command over himself. He cannot 
even keep his owncounsel. Quod est in corde 
sobrii est in ore ebrii. Therefore, never get 
intoxicated, Jones, my friend: never get intox- 
icated.”’ 

= No, sir.” 

‘Never. The practice is bad. It’s a bad 
practice, Jones, a very bad practice. Intoxi- 
cation— What’so’clock? Pasttwelve. Mr. 
Jones, can I trust you ?” 

“‘ Trust me, sir?” 

“T think [can. Now, Mr. Jones, look here. 
By this timepiece it’s now ten minutes past 
twelve. Very well. Now I’ve got a great 
dealon my mind,andI want to turnit over. I'll 
therefore just stretch myself here on this couch, 
and if I should drop off, when it’s one o’clock 
call me. Youare sure that I can trust you?” 

‘‘There’s no fear of that, sir.” 

“You'll not go to sleep ?” 

‘‘ Not if isn’t one o’clock for a month.” 

“Very good. Butrecollect, if you should go 
to sleep, I'll discharge you.” 

‘‘Oh, there’s no fear of that,” returned Jones. 
“T'll keep awake if I live.” 

The reverend gentleman then reclined upon 


’ 


"? 


the couch, and in less than five minutes he snor- | 


ed so loudly that Jones felt justified in looking 


! into the jugs; but he found nothing there ; they 
| were pertectly empty ; and as they were 
| eumpty, he mixed himself a glass of stiff brandy- 
| and-water. 
| But brandy-and-water. Brandy-and-water 
|| after punch, and such punch—pooh! what was 
|| brandy-and-water? There had been a time, 
| and that time was not very remote, when he 
| held brandy-and-water to be drink fit for— 
! gods he didn’t know anything about, but he 
|| thought it tit for actual noblemen—they being 
|| the next best things he could think of. But 
then atter punch, he didn’t relish brandy-and- 
water. He drank it, it is true—that may be 
recorded—but he couldn’t persuade his palate 
to relish it! and, as such was the case, “why,” 
|| thought he; “ why shouldn’t I try to make a 
little ?”” He couldn’t see why he should not.— 
He had seen his friend make it, and that friend 
| was then fast asleep. He, of course, felt justi- 
fied in doing so, and commenced—at the wrong 
end, it is ttue—but he commenced; he mea- 
sured out the whiskey, and then measured out 
the brandy, and then measured out the rum, 
and then peeled one of the lemons, and then 
| cut it in half, and thensqueezed it very proper- 
_ ly into the jug, and then put in about the same 
quantity of sugar as that which his reverend 
friend had put in; and then—altogether for- 
| getting the water—he covered the Jug witha 
napkin, and placed itupon the hob. Very well! 
3ut while it was there, how was he to amuse 
himself? He thought of the pigeon-pie: and 
a great thought it was. That pie had beena 
source of much annoyance, and, therefore, he 
_ resolved on having sat.—sat. being in those days 
the short for satisiactionm—bhe eowv/d have sat., 
|} and he had it. He took the pigeons up without 
reference to knife and fork, and pulled them 
| fromlimb to limb! A lot of pigeons get over 
| him! Well, it was rich as far as it went; but 
| the idea then appeared to be very ridiculous.— 
| And so in reality it was. They didn’t get over 
|| him, then. He cleared the dish—completely 
| cleared it—and having done so, turned with aa 
expression of triumph to see how his punch got 
‘on. Well; it smelt very nice—he sipped a 
|| little—it was very zood : but as it seemed rather 
|| strong, he thought adt¢/e more water would do it 
noharm. Hetherefore putin a little water, and 
then, following the example of his reverend 
friend, poured it from jug to jug, till his arms 
ached. “Now,” said he, privately, “ master 
and me is the only twogentlemenin this here vil- 
lage as knows how to make this here punch ;” 
| and having delivered himself to this effect, and 
|| with the most entire self-satisfaction, he began 
| to enjoy the fruit of his labors; and, having 
|| drank several glasses, pronounced it to be better 
| — infinitely better, and nicer and stronger—than 
that which his reverend friend had made. 
} 
} 











But, then, how was he to keep himself awake? 
'He couldn’t read ; he had never been taught 
‘to read; but he had been taught the game of 
push-halfpenny. He therefore got three half- 
| pence, and a small piece of chalk out of his 
pocket, and having drawn five regular bars 

upon the table—his right hand played with his 


} 


|| lett. 
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This, however, didn’tlast verylong. Itwasnot 
at all an interesting game. There was not 
much excitement about it. 
hand won or the left hand won was a matter of 
very sliglit importance. 
with the view of conceiving some new delight ; 


but during the process of conception, he sud- | 


deuly fell into the arms of Somnas, when Mor- 
pheus, who is generally on the qui vive, tickled 
his fancy with the flavor of punch. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE GUARDIANS DISCOVERED. 


Wuesever mortals have inspired a passion 
for spirits, that passion has always been the 
germ of infelicity. However strongly it may 


have been developed, or however ardently re- | 
ciprocated, discomfiture has invariably been | 


the result. 

with spirits. 
ly, we have heard, but in the annals of spirits 
there is nothing like an absolute match of the 
kind on record. 


Mortals never yet made matches 


they certainly will not do for mortals to marry. 
They couldn’t guide, they couldn’t govern, they 
couldn’t hold thei. Of all flighty wives they 
would be the most flighty. They might dance 


very well, they might sing very well, they || 


might look very well, and be very enchanting, 


but they would be found to be fit to love only | 


in imagination. It is true that in all cases there 
is much imagination in love: two thirds of it is 
generally composed of imagination; but when 
love is all imegination, they by whom it is 
cherished are much to be pitied. 


Sylvester’s love for Rosalie was all imagina- 


tion. But then he loved only when asleep.— 
At no other time did it in the slightest degree 
disturb him: albeit, so strong was its influence 
then, that, prompted by a vivid recollection of 


his imaginary interview the preceding night, | 


he rose immediately after Jones had commen- 
ced a fine nasal dnet with his reverend friend, 
and proceeded—without at all disturbing those 
guardiaus—to the arbor, invoking Rosalie in 
the most touching tones of endearment. 

Here, after having sighed deeply for a time, he 
beheld the scene suddenly change as before, and 
found himself seated in the centre ofthe dellupon 
the same conch of moss and wild roses. But 
Rosalie! Where was Rosalie? She was not 
there! 

He looked anxiously round. 
were drooping; the birds were silent; the lake 


had lost its former lustre, and even the butter- | 


flies were still. 

Something had occurred! Everything a- 
round him seemed stricken with grief! What 
could be the cause? Was Rosalie dead? 

Presently he heard a slight fluttering among 
the birds; the butterflies came out, although 
cautiously ; the lake reflected a gleam of light, 
and the ilowers raised slowly their beautiful 
heads. 

Sylvester turned, and saw Rosalie approach- 
ing. But her steps were lingeriug and languid. 


Whether the right | 


He therefore turned , 


Of their having loved them fond- || 


Nor is this to be lamented. || 
Spirits may indeed do for mortals to love, but | 


The flowers | 


|| Her head was bowed down, and her counten- 
| ance was sad, but her ensemd/e still was lovely. 
|| As she entered the dell, he rose to meet her, 
| and the birds sung in concert a melancholy 
strain, which she answered, and made them 
| more melancholy still, 

| “ Rosalie!” said Sylvester. “ Rosalie!” 

} Rosalie started at the sound of his voice, and 


having looked at him, blushed and became her- 

selfagain. Again the butterflies in myriads 

| came forth: again the lake shone like crystal ; 

/ again the birds sang in their sweetest strain, 
aud again the flowers bloomed and waived, in- 
spired with joy by her beautiful smile. 

‘“* Rosalie !’ coutinued Sylvester, “ sweet 

| Rosalie !” 

Rosalie silently glided to the couch, and hav- 
| ing taken her seat at one.end, with a smile, 
pointed to the other, upon which in an instant 
Sylvester sat, and as they looked at each other 
with expressions of love, birds of Paradise play- 
fully floated between them. 

“Sweet youth!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
which on his ear fell like celestial music; 
but her countenance changed; she again be- 
came sad: the birds ceased to sing, and the 
flowers ceased to bloom, and the butterflies fell 
as if dead. 

Why what could be the cause of this?) Was 
she not well?—or had he been too presump- 
tuous ? 

* Rosalie!” he exclaimed, after a panse, dur- 
ing which they sighed in unison; “ Rosalie! 
—why are you thus? I love you Rosalie!— 
sweetest! [love you!” 

Rosalie again sighed, and bowed her head in 
|| sadness. 

“ Rosalie !—Rosalie: why are you sad ?— 
Tell me, my sweetone! Tell me.” 
| “My beautiful boy!” she exclaimed, and as 
she spoke, her soft eyes swam in liquid love. 
“Oh! that I were a mortal!” 

“* Mortal !” echoed Sylvester—‘“ Are you not 
mortal ?” 

“ Alas!” she replied, “I am but a spirit 

“Then lovely spirit let me dwell with you 
here ?” 

“Tt cannot be until you are also a spirit.— 
Then will the purest joy be ours.” 

‘But now, sweet Rosalie!—let me dwell 
here with you now ?” 

“Tt is, alas! impossible. But even while 
this mortal barrier exists I shall ever be near 
you: I will watch over, guard, and protect you. 
When you are sad, I shall also be sad: when 
you are happy, 1 shall be happy too.” 

“But, Rosalie !—dear Rosalie !—my love !—I 
cannot leave thee !” 

Rosalie smiled ; and by that smile he felt so 
inspired, that he rose te embrace her; but in 
an instant the butterflies flew in a mass before 
him, and by shaking the downy feathers from 
their wings into his eyes, compelled him for a 
moment to close them !—when they were re- 
opened, all had vanished, and he found himself 
sitting again in the arbor. 

Having dwelt for a time on the beautiful 
scene from which he had thus been shut out, he 

| with a heavy heart languidly returned to the 
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cottage, and omitting again to close the outer 
door, proceeded at once to his chamber. 

During the whole of this time the reverend 
gentleman und Jones were keeping up with 
spirit their nasal duet. By the etlect of this, 
however, no ear could have been charmed.— 
They were both very powerful snorers, but the 
harmony produced was not perfect. Few, in- 
deed, couid have made more noise; few could 
have kept the thing up with more zeal; but as 
Jones alternately touched C and F, while the 
note on which the revereud gentleman dwelt 
was a very flat D, the combination cannot be 
said to have been harmonious. The only mar- 
vel is, that they didn’t wake each other. It is, 
however, perfectly certain that they didn’t, and 
that they slept: and snored withont the slighte st 
interruption until cook came down at halt. -past 
six, and found the door open as before. Nor 
would they have been disturbed even then, 
had not cook been inspired with indignation, 
and instead of rushing up stairs again, closed 
the door with so much violence that it shook 
the whole house. 

This did disturb them both, and when the 
reverend gentleman had succeeded in recollect- 
ing where he was, he called out angrily for 
Jones, who trembled for the consequences of 
his conduct. 

“You have been asleep, sir!” 
reverend friend. 

* Ony jistdropped off, sir—scarce three winks, 
stammered out Jones, 

** Where’s the light, sir? 
Do you think that you are fit to be trusted, sir? 
—Hark!” he added, as eook, who-had heard 
them, rushed from the door to tell Judkins that 
thieves were even thenin the house. “ Do you 
hear that?” 

“* Ve-e-e-es, sir.” 

* There they are!—Now we shall catch them. 
Be firm: be tirm. Jones! Jones! how came 
you to letthe lamp out? I'll never forgive 
you, sir!— Where is the door ?” 

“*Can’t find it, sir ! 
room! 
bottles off the table, for 
closed, and the enrtains were drawn, not a ray 
of light was visible. 

“ What on earth are you about, sir?” 

“Beg pardon,sir! Thought it was the door?” 


exclaimed his 


* 9 
sir, 


The fire out, too! 


Oh, here—” 











“ Can’t think,” replied Jones, still retaining 
his seat, “it’s somewheres about, I know.” 

“ Where are you now, Jones?” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“ Near the fireplace ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Then keep to the left till we meet.” 

Jones had made up his mind not to move 
from the rug, but on being thus commanded to 
go to the left, he went to the left on his hands 
and knees, and the consequence was that, when 
they met, the reverend geutleman fell fairly 
over him. 

“ Bless my life and soul, Jones, what are you 
about? Are you crazy " 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” replied Jones, a assisting 
him to rise.“ Didn’t dream you was so nigh.” 

“But what in the name of goodness were 
you doing down there ?” 

“ Thought I shouldn’t come in contract with 
nothing sir. ‘Thought I shouldn’t break no 
more things. Broke enough already as it is, 
I’mateard. Oh, here’s the door,sir: here it is, 
this is it.” 

“ That’s right,” said the reverend gentleman. 
““ Now, Jones, be firm. Put, bless my heart, 
let me see. locked the door! ‘Tut! What 
could I have done with the key?” 

“Pocket, p’raps, sir.” 

“ No:—let me—oh, I recollect 
the table. Remain here: now, 
inch from the door.” 

“Not a ha’porth, sir: not if I know it,” said 
Jones; and his reverend friend approached the 

table, and anxiously felt for the key ; and while 


I left it on 
don’t stir an 


| he was thus engaged, Judkins, Cook, and Mary, 


replied Jones, who at that moment swept off | 


one of the jugs. 
“You'll break 

exclaimed the reverend geutleman, who hav- 

ing given fercible expression to this sentiment, 


all the things in the room!” | 


groped his way to the side board, and knoe ked | 


down half a dozen glasses just as Jones had 
succeeded in tumbling over the fender, 
bringing down the ketile in his fall. 

“What are youat now?” 
gentleman. 

“Fender, sir,” replied Jones, whose faculties 
were then so scattered, and who had become 
80 excessively nervous, that he took his seat at 
once upoi the rug, conceiving that to be the 
place in which he was like ly to do the smallest | 
amount of mischief. 


“ Tut !—bless my life !—where is this door !” 


and || 


cried the reverend | 


1; 
Don’ t know the go of the | 
he added, swe eping the 
as the shutters were | 


came into the h: ill, and having stationed them. 
selves at the door listened with very great in 
tensity.” 

“ They’re here, sir,” said Jones. ‘‘ They’re 
ony jist outside. Ihear ’em now plain.” 

* Hush!” said the reverend gentleman. 
they hear us talking they’ll be off.” 

Joues, at the time, felt that that was the best 
thing they could do. Shivering as he was with 
cold, and that too in total darkness, he was not 
then in a fit state to lament such a circumstance. 
Bat it did noteccur, The people outside were 
not disposed to be off. On the contrary, the 
very moment that Judkins became conv inced 
of the fact of there being persons then in the 


46 It 


/room, he proceeded to make arrangements in 
| order to secure them. 


“ Do you run to Legge,” said he to Mary, in 
a whisper, “and tell lin toe come over witha 
couple of men. We'll fix’emnow safe! And 
do you ran up to missis, cook, and tell her all 
about it, and ask her what’s best to be done.— 
lk keep guard here! They shall not pass 


me !”? 


Away flew Mary to the Crumpet and Crown, 
and the moment L egge had ascertained what 
had been discovered, he rushed, without look- 
ing for assistance, to the cottage, in astate of 
mind bordering on enthusiasm, before cook 


| had had time to explain to her mistress what 


she really meant. 
sé D > % a Pan 99? id 
o you mean to say you ve got’em !' sal 


| 
| Legge as he entered. 
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“They're now in that room,” replied Jud- 
kins, “ safe.” 

“ We'll have ’em out!—we'll soon see who 
they are.—Why they’velocked themselves in !” 
he added, on trying the door, 

“Who’s there?” demanded the reverend 
gentleman. 

“1t’s of no use, young fellows !” 
“So you may as well open the door at once.’ 

“Why,” said the reverend gentleman to 
Jones, on hearing these words indistinctly, 
“that’s Legge’s voice! Has he turned house- 
breaker ?—I know you, John Legge, sir!” he 
added aloud. 
punished.” 


? 


’ . 

“Do you hear!” cried Legge, who heard | 
some one speaking, although he knew nothing | 
“‘ Are you going to open | 
»- = i 


about what was said, 

the door now, or are we to burst it open ?” 
‘Bless my life and soul!” cried the reverend 

gentleman, “ where on earth is this key ?” 


At this moment Legge placed lis foot near | 


the lock, and as the door flew open without 
much effort, he seized the reverend gentleman 
roughly by the collar, while Judkins grasped 
Jones by the throat. 


said Legge. | 


| 


| 





|| discovered. 
“I know you, and you shall be | 


omitted to keep the fire up. Mary, run and 
light one immediately in the breakfast-room : 
there’s a good girl, be quick.—Mr. Legge, I 
feel obliged by your attention. My servants 
were not aware that Mr. Rouse had been kind 
enough to offer to sit up with the view of dis- 
covering those persons by whom I have been 
annoyed ; bug, Tellers me,I appreciate your 
prompt desire to serve me, an 
debted to your kindness.” 

“IT hope you'll not mention it, ma’am,” re- 
plied Legge. “I only wish they had been 
They were here again in the 
course of the night, I understand, ma’am !” 

““ Here what this last night?” enquired 
the reverend gentleman. 

“Oh, yes, sir!” interposed Judkins. ‘ The 
door was wide open again this morning.” 

“Jones! Jones!” exclaimed the reverend gen- 


feel much in- 





| tleman shaking his head athim very severely; 
| “Jones! thisday month, sir, you quit my service.” 


Jones felt that he deserved this, and there- 


_ fore said nothing: nor, indeed, did Aunt Elea- 


* So we've caught you at last,” cried Legge, | 


“have we? Come to the light, and let’s have 
a look at yon!” 

‘What do you mean ?” cried the reverend 
gentleman. ‘Give me an account of this ruf- 
fiauly conduct, sir.—What do you mean ?” 

Legge, regardless of these expressions of in- 
sulted dignity, dragged him to the light: but 


the moment he recognised the reverend gen- | 


tleman, he relaxed his hold, and said, “ There | 


is some mistake here.” 

‘“‘Some mistake, sir!’ cried the reverend 
gentleman indignantly. 
the meaning of this outrage. 
you here!” 

“Twas sent for, and we thought, on hearing 
voices in the room, that we had caught those 
fellows who had been up to their tricks.” 


What right lave 


“T demand to know | 


“Well, but—bless my life and soul, it’s | 


broad daylight! Why, what is it o’clock ?” 

“ Nearly seven.” 

“Nearly seven '—Jones, I'll never forgive 
you! Don’t you think that you ought to be 
ashamed of vour conduct ?” 

Jones didn’t say whether lie didornot. He, 
in fact, made no reply. Judkins had grasped 
his throat so firmly that, on being released, he 
Was anxious, before he attempted:to speak, to 
ascertain well if his swallow were right. 

‘* There has been soine mistake, I perceive,” 
resumed the reverend gentieman, addressing 
Legge, with comparative calinness. ‘“‘ The fact 
is, I have been waiting here all night, with the 
view of catching those persons. Bx 
ded, as Aunt Eleanor made her appearance, “all 
will now be explained.” 


sat,” he ad- || 
| your horses. 


Aunt Cleanor—who,on hearing of the discov- | 


ery, at once snspected the cause, and had hur- 
ried on her things, in order to save the private 


feelings of her reverend friend from ontrage— | 


no sooner saw hin standing in the hal!, pale and 
shivering with cold, than she grasped his icy 


haud and said, “My dear sir! 1 fear that you | 


nor then, although she made up her mind to res- 


tore him to favor; but turning to Legge, she 


observed—in order to save the reverend gen- 
tleman from ridicule—* As I feel that you see 
the necessity for putting an end to these an- 


,noyances, Mr. Legge, I am sure you will think 


with me that the occurrences of this morning 
should go no further.” 

‘You may rest assured that J will not open 
my lipson the subject to any living soul.” 

“You see if it be known that preparations for 
a discovery are made, those tiresome people 
will be on their guard ; and although my object 
is prevention, not puuishment, they may for a 
time cease their annoyances and then recom- 
mence them.” 

“T understand, ma’am” replied Legge.— 
“Not a word shall escape me. I'd give five 
pounds out of my own pocket, ma’am, to know 
who they are, because I cannot imagine what 
they can mean! And now, sir,” he added, ad- 
dressing the reverend gentleman, “ I have to 
apologise.” 

“No, not aword: not aword, Mr. Legge.— 
You acted very properly—very.” 

‘“ButI’m sorry that I handled youso roughly.” 

“Your conduct, Mr. Legge, was extremely 
correct: nothing could have been more correct 
—unothing. I'll therefore not hear a word in 
the shape of au apology—not a single word.” 

Legge then respectiully bowed to them both 
and left the cottage: and Jones, who felt very 
uncomfortable, tried to leave too, but Aunt 
Eleanor perceiving bis object, said, “1 wish to 
have a word with you, Jones, before you go. 
Cook,” she added, “bring me a jug of warm 
ale.—You can go now, Judkins, and attend to 
My dear sir, now do go into the 
breakfast-room aud warm yourself: your hands 
are like ice. How could you think of letting 
the fire out ?” 

“Really I am ashamed,” said the reverend 
gentleman. 

“ Tonght to be ashamed,” interrupted Aunt 
Eleauor, ‘‘of having taxed your kindness to such 
au extent! But go to the fire, there’s a good 
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creature. We'll talk about this by-and-by : | 
Jones and I have a word or two to say to each 
other: we shall soon have settled our little bu- 
siness. Excuse me five minutes, I shall very | 
soon join you.” 

The reverend gentleman then repaired to the 
breakfast-room, and cook soon appeared with | 
a jug of warm ale, which she handed to her mis- 
tress, who despatched her at once to prepare 
as soon as possible a “ very nice breakfast.” 

“ Now,” said Aunt Eleanor, turning to Jones, 
who had been marvelling what was about to 
transpire, “drink up this ale; it will warm 
you, and when you have finished it come and 
assist me.” | 

Jones looked and bowed, and felt greteful.— | 
And he took the jug, and emptied it, aud wasn’t | 
long about it, for although cold withont he was | 
parched within, and the ale was nice andsmooth. 

While he was thus enjoying himself—and it | 
really was to him then a source of great enjoy- | 
ment—Aunt Eleanor opened the parlor shut- | 
ters, and having looked around, smiled as he | 
entered the room. 

“T’m mortal sorry, ma’am,” said he, “that 
these things is broke. It were all done asarch- 





ing for the door.” | 


** Never mind,” said Aunt Eleanor; “‘ pick up 
the pieces.” 
Pick up the pieces! Well! Certainly Jones | 
did think this cool; but he went to work at | 
once and did pick up the pieces, and put them | 


us he picked them up into his apron, and while || 


he was thus employed Aunt Eleanor was en- | 


| sily discovers all things below her; but to 
which any one may arrive, if he know the 
way, through steady, green, and sweet- 
scented walks and avenues, by a pleasant, 
easy, and smooth descent, like that of the 
celestial arches. 

a te 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 





, Mark you yon edifice in garb of grey, 

The ivy mantling o’er its ancient walls, 

| As if ’twould shadow from the light of day 
| The place where only pure religion calls, 
| Alike the peasant and the peer its guest, 

| And bids them find within a holy rest. 


| Gaze on its rugged perch and time-worn tower, 
Gleaming all golden in the sun’s last beams, 
| Wrapt in the silence of the evening hour, 

Like some old prophet famed of yore it seems, 
Warning us with a smile, and with a prayer, 
Who would be blest must ever enter there. 


_ Around its form resistless Time has flung 
The hoary veil of full eight hundred years, 
| And ‘neath its sacred roof has often rung 
The hymn of gladness and the psalm of tears! 
Repentant sinners kneel to make their vow, 
| And to Heaven’s will resigned, all humbly bow! 


| How sweet, how fita place for thought serene, 


| And solemn contemplation of the dead, 


gaged in re-adjusting the things ou the side- || Each green turf grave and humble tomb-stone seem 


board. | 


Having very soon succeeded in making the 
room look tidy again, the amiable creature— 
who was anxious, forherreverend friend’s sake, 
that the servants should know as little about 


the matter as possible—went for a basket, and | 


having put into it all that remained of the pre- 
vious night’s supper, requested Jones to leave 
it at the cottage of Widow Wix. 

“And now,” she observed, ** you must man- 
age to make your peace with your master.” 


“T will if f can, ma’am,” said Jones. “T} 


know ‘twas my fault, and I’m very sorry for it; 
but if you would put in a good word for me—” 
“Well, we'll see what can be done,” she re- 
plied, and placing half-a-crown in his hand, 
started him off. 
T'o be continued. 


PLO LOT ~ 


‘Tur Wispom or Curerrutness.—The | 


most certain sign of wisdom is a perpetual 
cheerfulness : her state is like that of things 
inthe regions above the moon, always clear 
and serene. ‘Tis she that calms and ap- 


peases the storms and tempests of the soul, | 


and whoteaches famines and fevers to laugh 
and sing. 
is net, as school-men say, situate on the 


summit of a steep, rugged, inaccessible pre- | 


eipice. Such as have approached her find 
it, quite the contrary, to be seated in a fair, 
fruitful and flourishing plain, whence she ea- 


|| To its appeal, “ Are you prepared to die 


{ 


She has virtue for her end, which | 


As thro’ its churchyard silently we tread, 

| Speaks to the heart, and would that we reply 

”? 

| Under the old yew-tree there is a grave, 

| Each child in passing decks it with a flower 

| Of one whom mortals vainly tried to save, 

| For Heaven had claimed herin her youthful hour, 
|| Though still her sweet sad smile, and form so dear, 


|| Will oft-times start afresh fond memory’s tear! 
1| 


1 But oh! how many ‘neath yon fresh green sod, 

| Ifnow alive could tell a weary tale, 

|, Of time misspeut, and sad neglect of God, 

| Of sinful lives and misery wan and pale ; 

|| Of worlds they would have gladly given now 

| Could they have prayed, but oh! they knew not how. 

| 

|| But fair the scene, and! hark the village bell 
Warns us to hasten to the house of prayer, 

And who the solemn sweet repose can tell 

The sinner may obtain by going there 

| Insingleness of heart and soul to pray 

| With one accord on God’s own chosen day! 


| Yes, still within those sacred walls shall rise 
The voice of penitence with humble face, 
(| And borne by seraph angels to the skies, 
Shall stand accepted at the throne of Grace 
| There rest the weary and the troubled one— 
! Their God, their joy, their light, His Saviour Son! 
W. E. R. 
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TO AN INFANT. 
Tears await thee, little stranger! 
Grief, and care, and woe: 
Life is but a sceue of danger, 
Thou wilt find it so! | 


E’en in infancy thy sorrow, 
Shall be told by tears ; 

And the scenes of every morrow 
Early wake thy fears! 


Yet shall joy, thou dearest treasure, 
Oft thine heart beguile ; 

Thou shalt have thine hour of pleasure, 
Thou shalt learn to smile : 


Strange! that ’mid such scenes of sorrow, 
Hearts should e’er be light: 
Joy from faintest hope should borrow,— 
t is :—and it is right! 


R. ATHOW WEST. 


ere OS 


REMINISCENCES OF A VOYAGE. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 

I indulged for a long time in a most de- 
licious reverie, quatting the grateful aroma 
of a veritable ** Havana,” and watching | 
with poetic pleasure, the phosphorescent | 
flashes of the waves, as they were parted 
by the vessel’s prow, whilst numerous small | 
fishes of the mollusce genus floated past, | 
luminous amid the dark waters, and disap- | 
peared in the wake of the ship. There is | 
something unspeakably solemn in a dark, | 
breezy night at sea, more sensibly im- 
pressing the mind with its solemnity and | 
grandeur, than even the most severe and 
pitiless hurricane. The deep, murmur- 
ing sea,—its opaque waters ever and 
anon illumined with phosphorescent light 
—the stillness of the hour, broken only 
by the creaking and rattling of the cord- 
age, the striking of the bell, or the soli- 
tary tread of the watch on deck—the fly- 
ing ship, freighted with living men, tied 
to earth by tenderest associations and per- 
petuated friendships, yet now for a sea- 
son separated from earth by thousand 
miles of trackless space, and at this mo- 
ment resting in their beds, with ‘but a | 
plank betwixt them and death,”’ yet un- 
mindful of peril. On—on—speeds the ship, 
and no power can stop her, even though des- 
truction and death are lying in her track! 

And how is the danger heightened, when, || 
as is ofien the case, a dense impenetrable 
fog surrounds the ship on every side. By 
the thick mist constantly hanging over the 
Newfoundland Banks, [ was powerfully 
and unpleasantly reminded at the time of 
our passing over them, of a circumstance | 














that occurred toa friend of mine, and which | 
he never related without strong emotion. |) 


He was passing down the Irish Channel on 
board a remarkably fast sailing barque, the 
captain of which was something of a 


“driver,” and perhaps more daring than 


discreet ;—they were scudding along under 
single-reefed topsails, the night was dark 
as night could be, and there was soalense a 
fog resting upon the water, that the sailors 
could not see half the vessel’s length before 
them—indeed, the mainmast was not visi- 
ble from the wheel—lights were hung out 
both at the bows and stern, a double watch 
was set, the large bell on the forcastle was 
kept constantly ringing, and the captain, at 
the earnest representation of his chief officer, 
had somewhat reluctantly given orders still 
further to shorten sail, and the men were just 
mounting the rattlings in willing obedience 
to order,when there was a momentary whiz, 
and looming still larger in the mist, there 
rushed past them a large ship, so near that 
her yard-arms literally struck those of the 
barque, and the next moment was as much 
out of sight, as though she had taken a fly- 
ing leap of fifty miles, leaving the barque 
rolling under the concussion, as though she 
had that moment been launched from the 
stocks. For some moments no one spoke 
on board the barque—the stoutest among 
them drew in his breath—the captain first 
recovered himself, and sang-out, ‘* Now my 
men, up with a will, and furl every sail,” 
and then turning to his first mate, significant- 


_ly said, “we'll heave to, Mr. —~.” My 


friend assures me, that so long as memo 
keeps her seat, he shall eyer retain the live- 
liest recollection of that brief, but fearful 
interview between two ships at sea! 

From a trifling circumstance, | first be- 
came aware of a most pitiable. though in 
some respects, ludicrous dilemma in which 
the whole of the crew, and subsequently my 
fellow passengers were placed. Their en- 
tire stock of tobacco, in any and every shape 
and form was exhausted, and the shifts the 
poor fellows were putto, and the odd substi- 
tutes to which they resorted were not a little 
amusing. One might be seen drying tea- 
leaves for the purpose of “putting them 
into his pipe, and smoking them,” another 
was performing the same experiment with 
ground coffee, a third was extracting the 
virtue, while he was inhaling the fumes, 
of rope-yarn, and a fourth, who had long 
been accustomed to a ‘“chaw,” was sup- 
plying his lack of that luxury, by chew- 
ing camomile flowers—a bitter alternative. 
Never was the truth of Hudibras’ brief 
epitome of political economy— 


“ The value of the thing, 
Is just as much as it will bring,” 


more practically verified, and any person 
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able to supply the consoling weed, might || peering into the horizon in search of the 


have bartered for all the gold and silver in | promised land. 


Mr. Adolphus Green dis- 


tl 6 possession of the crew, and all the dollars | played his usual sagacity, for in this, about 
and cents falling due to them on their arri- the only instance in which no hoax was at- 


val at New-York. 

And now we began to reckon days and 
hours, in reference to the termination of our 
voyage. Six weary weeks and three days 
had we had our “home upon the waters,” 
and wished to change our song from * salt, 
salt home,” to *“*sweet, sweet home.” I 
well remember the effect upon our minds of | 
the first order given by the captain, intima- 
ling proximity tothe land. Jt was given on | 
Monday night. ‘The wind wasdead against | 





tempted, he suspected one, and not in the 
best of tempers returned to his berth to be 
more than ever laughed at when he re- 
visited the deck. We beat about all day, 
sometimes in sight of land, at other times 
| leaving it in the distance, as we changed our 
cuurse, to make the most of a head wind, 
until near ten at night, without seeing 
Sandy Hook lights, when the captain began 
to display some anxiety on the subject, and 
sent a second man to the mast-head, who 


us, and we had been tacking and beating || almost immediately sang out that he saw a 


aboutall day, thankful, if by all our manceu- | 
vres, we could keep our own. I was pac- | 
ing the deck very late, balancing in my | 
mind the pros and cons of my experiment | 
in seeking a home in the New World, 

when I heard the captain tell his first mate 

to keep a good look out for the * lights,” as | 
he was going below for awhile. 


double light ahead! A lamp was hung out 
as a signal for a pilot, the cable chains 
were got up, and the anchors bent over 
the bows, and every preparation made for 
receiving a pilot on board, and during the 
whole night we were tacking the ship close 





in to the lights, waiting for one of those im- 


y . . 
The | portant functionaries to board us. We 


meaning of the order directly flashed upon | waited in vain, however, until ten o’clock 


my mind ; yet though weary enough of 
“The sea, the sea, the open sea,” 


the knowledge that we were approaching 
the pr pod semaagew in my mind such feel- 
ings of sadness, that it was with the great- 
est difficulty I could refrain from tears. I 
suspect mine was no novel case. Many 
**wiser and better men” than your hum- 
ble scribe, leaving their ‘ fatherland,” 
and seeking a home and succor for them- 
selves, and theirs, in this favored and 
hospitable hemisphere, have experienced 
similar emotions at the prospect of land- | 


ing upon foreign shores, unaided, friend- || 


less, and alone, and their heart’s have ach- 
ed under the intense excitement of alter- 
nating hope and fear as to their success in 
the “land of the stranger.” And how 
many, like myself, inspirited by the gener- 
ous reception afforded them, the “* we-be- 
brethren” spirit in which they have been 
met by the descendants of the pilgrims, 
have “given to the winds their fears,”’ and 
are now gratefully—-aye and devotedly too 
—mustering under the floating folds of the 
‘Star spangled banner.” Spirit of Free- 
dom hail! and long may thy land be smiled 
upon by Providence, and thy shores be a 
home for the oppressed and desolate. 

The whole of that night, restless and un- 
happy, I kept returning on deck, after brief 
visits to my berth, but the night passed with- 
out any lights being seen. At day-break, 
however, land—Long Island, of course,— 
was just discoverable to the practised eyes 
of the seamen, and the cry being passed be- 
low, my fellow passengers were soon on deck, 








the following morning, when a very intelli- 
gent pilot came up with us, and took charge 
of the Ranger. We were then close in 
land, and like a spring in the desert to the 
thirsty traveller, was that land to myselt 
and fellow passengers, after our tedious 
voyage. It was a lovely morning, Long 
Island stretched before us, its sides spangled 
with spots of yerdure, forming a noble back- 
ground to a grand and animated picture. 
The sun had already risen high up in the 
heavens and dense clouds were drifting be- 
fore the breeze, and as they cast their dark 
shadows o’er land and sea, they gave to 
the whole scene at one moment a dark and 
sombre hue. But the fleeting cloud passed 
on, and it waslike the lifting up of a mighty 
curtain from before a vast and splendid 
panorama; and then stood out in bold re- 
lief the waving forests, and here and there 
some solitary cattle, whose noiseless tread 
upon the velyet meadow, made them seem 
almost to take a conscious part in the mag- 
nificent spectacle. ‘Then more distant ob- 
jects caught the advancing light, and strong- 
ly pencilled at the base of a gentle slope 
stood Rockaway, every window glistening 
like burnished gold, as pile after pile of 
buildings e nerged from the gloom beyond 
—revealing every curve, and angle, oak 
umn,the mellowed light streaming between 
the buildings, and flooding every roof of its 
elegant structures. While behind us lay 
the wide and open sea, now seeming dark 
and motionless, then gleaming like molten 
silver, or glittering as a mine of countless 





diamonds, as the crested waves caught the 
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rays of the advancing sun, and then, in very | 


wantonness threw down the jewelled coroner, | 
and scattered around the myriad gems of | 
liquid light. Kar beyond, vessels were | 
clearing their way through the trackless | 
main, or resting tranquilly upon its bosom, | 
moving only in unison with the gentle sw ell | 
of the sleeping waters. ‘T' ruly, | then I re- 
alized the force and beauty of the concep- | 
tion, in the chaste and beautiful poem of | 
the * Pelican Island,” the universe became 
one great temple, and while with heartfelt 
adoration, I exclaimed with pious Christo- | 
pher Smart, ** Thou art, and Thou art good,”’ | 
every created thing responded, ** O God, 
thou art.” 
And now there were indubitable signs of 
a foreign land. Instead of the dark and 
sombre looking craft of the English seas, 
were bright and gaily painted vessels, sit- 
ting with inimitable grace upon the waters. 
But most of all, was I struck with the ex- 
treme beauty of the pilot boats which ap- 
peared to me to be models for such boats. 
We anchored that night just below the | 
‘‘ Narrows,’ and the following 
made an ineffectual attempt to get up, but |! 
the wind was so dead against us, that we 
could not succeed. A snow-storm now | 
coming on, our pilot recommended Captain | 
Pearce to engage a steamer, by the aid of 
which, we were soon moored off the pier, 
and I trod on American soil. But it was | 
a most unfavorable day for taking first im- | 
pressions of any place, and doubtless the | 
feelings of strangers ou first passing those | 
| 
| 
| 





i| 
lj 


frowning forts, and sweeping up that majes- 
tic bay and river, have been told so fre- 
quently, as to render further description un- 
necessary, and therefore, [ bid the weavried 
reader farewell. 


“LA GENTILLE MARGUERITE.” 

The unhappy wife of Louis XI. was beautiful and ac- 
complished ; and in the very spring of life, when she 
died a victim to the detestable character of her hysband, 
a few moments previous to her death one of her atten- 
dants spoke of life and of hope, but the Queen exclaim- 
ed, with a last eifort, “Fe de la vie; ne m’ea parlez 
plus!’ and expired. 

Oh, speak to me of life no more: 
Its lurid star will soon decline ; 
Soon will its miseries be o’er, 


Its pleasures néver have been mine. 


“Out upon life !”” Oh if to live, 
So long as I have done, 

Is all this niggard world can give— 
‘Tis well my sand is run. 


Why should { shrink, or why delay ? 
The future cannot show 

Aught that can charm my soul to stay, 
Or bid me sigh to go. 








morning | 


This heart was fond—this heart was true, 
But withered, torn, opprest, 

It would not now its pulse renew, 
Or warm this tortured breast. 


What has it now with life to do, 

So changed from what it was of yore? 
The world is fading from my view, 

O! speak to me of life no more. 


oo 





Griory.—Mr. Allen, in his work descrip- 
tive of the march through Scinde, presents 
the following scene, a fine comment on mil- 


\itary glory :—** The entrance to the pass 


would have formed a fine subject for Salva- 
tor Rosa. ‘The sun had not risen, and the 
gorge looked dark, gloomy, and threatening. 
| was between the quarter-master-general’s 
party and the column ; consequently, there 
were but few people, and one or two officers 
scattered about. The craggy, fantastic rocks 
towered almost perpeudicularly on both 


sides, many of them quite so, to an enormous 


height. ‘The foreground was occupied by 
the skeletons of the ill-fated troops, with the 


|| larger forms of camels and the horses. The 
| gray light of morning scarcely allowed the 


i] 
| 
| 
| 





eye to penetrate the pass, which appeared 
entirely shutin. Large carrion crows and 
vultures, with flagging wings, were soaring 
heavily overhead. As we entered, the ghast- 
ly memorials of past calamity became more 
and more frequent. It is impossible to es- 
timate their numbers, but the ground and 
through the whole length of the pass, about 
five miles, was cumbered with them, Some 
were gathered in crowds under the rocks, 
as if to obtain shelter from the biting wind ; 
we could conceive what it must have been 
in January, for such was the intensity of the 
cold, that we were almost all compelled to 
dismount and walk, to keep life in our limbs, 
and the water froze in icicles on the legs of 
the horses. I counted in one place twelve 
skeletons huddled together in a little nook. 
Some, from their attitudes, appeared to be 
those of persons who had expired in great 
agony, probably from wounds. Most of 
them retained their hair, and the skin was 
dried on the bones, so that the hands and 
feet weré altered in form. Some were still 
covered with fragments of clothing, and 
here and there the uniform was discoverable. 
The horse and rider lay side by side, or men 
were seen clasped in each other’s arms, as 
they had crowded together for warmth. 
One spot, where the pass was almost closed 
by rocks projecting from either side, was 
literally choked with the corpses of men, 
horses, and camels. 
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“ONLY THIS ONCE.” | 
“ Only this once”—the wine-cup glowed, 
All sparkling with its ruby ray, 
The Bacchanalian welcome flowed, 
And Folly made the revel gay. 


Then he, so long, so deeply warned, 

The sway of conscience rashly spurned, 
His promise of repentance scorned, 

And, coward like, to vice returned. 


“Only this once”—the tale is told: 

He wildly quaffed the poisonous tide— 
With more than Esau’s madness sold 

The birthright of Lis soul—and died. 


And angel eyes with pity wept 

When he, whom Virtue fain would save, 
His sacred vow so falsely kept, 

And strangely sought a drunkard’s grave. 


“Only this once”’—beware! beware! 
Gaze not upon the blushing wine ; 
Repel Temptation’s syren snare, 
And prayerful seek for strength divine. 
Mrs. SicgourRNEY. 
TITUS THE GARDENER, 
OR THE BEMON-GOOSEBERRY. 


A COUNTRY TALE. 
(Concluded.) 





Instead, perhaps, the little man transact- 
ed his business ata distance; for true it was 
that on the following morning a small and | 
curious box was discovered on the table of 





the house, by his wife, who rose before day- | 
light to wash her own and her husband’s | 
linen. It was a box of no fashion at all, as | 
far as this earth is concerned, having four || 
sides, every one of which was triangular.— | 
After much fearful consideration, she was | 
about to exhibit her temerity by opening it, | 
' 
| 
| 
| 


when her hand was arrested by the sound 

of something coming down her narrow 

staircase. She looked in that direction, | 
and beheld the smallest black cat—at least | 
it walked on all fours—with the largest de- | 
velopment of eyes she had everseen during | 
the course of her mortal pilgrimage. How | 
was this? they kept no cat, either white or | 
black ; and, of course, Titus’s lady had no | 
recollection whatever at such acritical mo- 
ment, that stray cats are as desperately de- 
termined to put their heads in anywhere, as | 
was her own gigantic lord to stride away to 
his garden. Instead of washing, she flew off | 
to bed again in terror, without waiting to 
split open the box; though not withoutinly | 
promising to do so as soonas broad daylight | 
came. She fell asleep; and on awakening | 








again found that Titus was missing. He | 


had risen by the earliest peep of morning, 
and carried the box away to his garden, 
where none but his gooseberry-bushes and 
cabbage-stumps could be privy to the con- 
tents. When he returned home to break- 
fast, he threw the box empty on the floor, 
telling his wife she might appropriate it, if 
any use forsucha queer-shaped article could 
be found; butshe resolutely avowed it should 
never be adopted in her house, not even for 
a match-box, unless Titus would first de- 
clare what it had contained. 

** Nothing to do you any harm,” was his 
reply ; and beyond which neither coaxing, 
threatening, nor reasoning could extort a 
word. This made the wife still more sus- 
picious : she resolved, by the aid of Provi- 
dence, to convince herself at least of the na- 
ture of the place beyond this world, from 
whence she believed the three-cornered thing 
had come; and therefore seizing an oppor- 
tunity after their morning meal, when ‘Titus 
had gone to work, she called in one or two 
of her neighbors as witnesses, informed them 


|| of all that had passed, upon which she hung 


her own interpretations and suspicions, and 
then, whilst fearfully they all stood round, 
she seized the box with her tongs, and cast 
it into the fire. The general expectation 
was, that it would either explode and vanish 
in smoke, or else shoot suddenly off in furi- 
ously hissing blue flames. 

Neither of these events, to the mortal dis- 
appointment of the assembly, took place.— 
Indeed, the stubborn stuff would scarcely 
burn atall. Afterconsideying awhile about 
this very unwoodjike phenomenon, they dis- 
covered this strange fact to be the most natu- 
ral and probable; for if it really did come 
from (they here looked infernally hor- 
rible at one another), nothing underthe sun 
could be elearer than that it must necessarily 
be fire-pooof. 

In afright of conviction, Mistress Titus 
took the hox off the coals, and flung it far be- 
yond a neighboring ditch, lest, if cast amongst 
other refuse, it should charm and bedevil 
the Christian heap of that commodity which 
lay before her cottage door. 

From being himself an object of universal 
suspicion, Titus now found that a thousand 
curious eyes were turned upon his goose- 
berries. All expected to see wonders; whilst 
the extraordinary reports that were spread 
about respecting them, and which doubtless 
originated with some prying souls who had 
crept clandestinely into his garden, and ta- 
ken a stolen view, tended nothing towards 
diminishing the general anxiety. It was 
confidently declared that they were of a fiery 
red, as though the skins enclosed a hot 
coal; that they were as hard as hoofs, and 
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the prickles onsome of them like hedgehog's | 
quills. | 
At length, as the time of exhibition drew | 
nigh, Titus triumphantly invited several | 
connoisseurs of berries to inspect his trees. 
To their amazement they found the previ- |) 
ously-incredible reports in all respects true, | 
save with reference to the size of the fruit. | 
Therein, indeed, had the current tales either | 
fallen short, or the berries themselves had | 
since faroutgrown their description. ‘They | 

were really ponderous ; and adjudged in 
some instances to weigh as much as thirty- 
three or four pennyweights. Our inspect- 
ors almost doubted their own senses, and 
began to fancy it possible that some magical 
delusion was being practised upon their 
otherwise experienced optics. The matter 
appeared the more astonishing, when we | 
reflect how dwindled and diminutive appear- || 
ed the same berries in the early part of the | 
| 


season. What stimulating, miracylous 
manure must that box have contained in its || 
bowels! Or, was it manure? Was it not 
rather an elixir drawn from demon-distilled | 
earths, of which a few drops invigorated | 
more than many barrowsful of lime, bones, || 
or salts? But if these thoughts entered | 
their minds spontaneously at the first glance, || 
what did they not think when Titus inform- | 


i 
i 


J 
} 
} 
} 


| dawn. 


see after him, an 


| side. 


py visions of angelic horticulturists, berries 
as big as beer-barrels, and cart-loads of pri- 
zes shooting down their golden loads before 
hisown house door. He awoke by peep of 
His mind was full of gooseberries, 
and he could shut his eyes no more that 
morning. So, getting up in haste to con- 
template those resplendent productions, he 
strode down to his garden some hours be- 
fore breakfast time. The gate was open, 
the trees broken, fruitstripoed off and tram- 
pled under foot along the pathways! Titus 
saw, and fell prone to the earth. 

Later in the day his wife went down to 
discoyered him as des- 
cribed above, extended on his bed, with the 
watering-pot, that faithful attendant, by his 
Haying obtained assistance, she had 
him conveyed home. Doctor Quassia, of 
Hammaway, was called in, who administered 
stimulants of all sorts to effect his recovery ; 
and among the rest,—as knowing the pro- 
per restoratives for fainting country people 
—tickled his nose with a cockrel’s feather, 
and his ears with a bunch of nettles, By 
these additional means he was brought back 
again to his senses. 

Everybody in Hammaway, however anx- 
ious before, were now more anxious than 
eyer to pump out the secret of raising such 








ed them that he had changed the names of 
all his bushes? When he led them round 
his borders, and pointed out “The Dark 
Fiery,” * The Brimstone King,” “ The De- 
vil’s Black;*’ and even, when he came to 
christen the biggest of all, ** The Great In- 
ferngal Rough?” then in truth did they 
stand aghast, each with his eyes on Titus, 


as though doubting whether he beheld man | 


or demon. 
The day of trial was nigh. Titus had in 
all opinions of course thrown the idea of 


competition completely aside, for who could | 


hope to approach even within distance of 
his Infernal Rough? Nay, his inferior 
Dark Fiery and Brimstone King were plainly 
more than a match for the best of ail their 
Imperial Greens and Reds. 

It was evident that as many copper ket- 
tles would fall to his lot as might set him 
up with stock for a small brazier’s shop.— 
Hence envy, that terrible sprite, crept into 
the soul ofthe society, and at one time seri- 
ously threatened its very existence. 
cret conspiracy against him was laid and 
hatched by two rival growers, which broke 
out on the identical night preceding the 
eventful morn of exhibition. 


That night, dreamily unconscious of the | 


gooseberry desolation to which he should 
awaken on the morrow, poor Titus lay quiet- 
ly on his woollen mattraes, beholding hap- 


A se- | 


' 

; astounding berries. Titus was deeply ques- 
|| tioned, but he remained as mute as his own 
_ bed-post—a circumstance which gave addi- 
| tional force to the preconceived general 
| opinion that he had sold himself to—— 

| No matter who—for what right, ye “ puri- 
B ty of election” people, has a man to sell 
| himself to any body ? 

They also considered in addition, that 
| the ,i. €., the same gentleman just al- 
| luded to, had cheated him before his time ; 
| for who, asked they, ever dealt with—(the 
reader may here insert the name of any gen- 
_tleman he pleases,) without eventually find- 
ing himself on the wrong side of the post? 

All this was very excellent, but the grand 
secret remained still as unfathomable a se- 
cret as before. 

Meantime Titus took his gooseberries so 
much to heart that he weighed himself 
down beneath the burden of them; and 
that sensitive organ, that single wheel upon 
which life rolls alang—I mean his heart— 
gave evident symptoms that its oil was out, 
| its axle broken, and that it would shortly 
‘cease to move at all. Tokens like these 
alarmed everybody; and lest Titus should 
slip off unexpectedly, and carry his mystery 
along with him, to bury it in that deeper 
mystery, the grave, he was besought, ex- 
_horted, conjured, and prayed, to clear his 
| dying body of the charge which, according 
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to common repute, lay at his door; the | 
more especially as at the same time he might | | 
be making known one of the greatest dis- 

coveries in horticulture ever yet discovered 

by the greatest discoverers. ‘Titus rolled 
round his eyes, but said nothing. 

The people of Hammaway were perplex- 
ed beyond measure. Men, women, and 
children alike in their degree; though the 
gardeners especially were at their wit’s end. 

At length, when it became evident how 
surely Death had informed Titus that very 
shortly he should make a call upon him, 
Mr. Canticle, the curate, was called in, as 
the man most likely of all men within the 
Wapentake, to over-match the 

‘* Well, what happened ?” 

** You shall hear.” 

The curate lodged himself upon the edge 
of the bedstead on which the fallen Corin- | 
thian capital of our society lay, and after | 
several minutes spent in silent rumination— 
in chewing as it were the cud of his mind 
—he thus spoke: 

“ My friend,” said he, “it is now high 
time to inform youthat your feet are hasten- 
ing to tread the ground of another world. 
It may be, the ground of a far more blissful 
garden than this, upon which thy fleshy 
heart has been fixed; or, it may be the 
ground of that dreadful place which is said 
to be bottomless.” 

Titus groaned from the bottom of his 
spirit. 

** Speak !” cried the curate, ‘for this very 
moment may be thy last. Hadst thou any 
compact with the devil ?” 

** No, upon my soul!” groaned Titus again 
in the hollow voice of an expiring winter's 
blast. ** No, no !—it was only ‘a 

He died before the secret could be deli- 
vered. 

All the philosophers of Hammaway laid 
their heads together immediately afterwards, 
in order to debate, consult, and divine, what 
words they could be which poor Titus left 
unrevealed. But as no tolerable evidence 
could be obtained touching the character, 
residence or occupation, of the diminutive 
biped, who, it was presumed, had furnished 
the deceased with the queer-shaped box, 
they finally arrived at the sagacious decision, 
that ‘it was totally impossible to decide at 
all. ” 

Such a conclusion is worth nothing.— 
The reader is at perfect liberty to speculate 
upon the subject for himself. 

Tue MISER AND THE SQUANDERER.— ; 
The hoarding miser punishes himself, and 
the spendthrift punishes the innocent. The 














hoarder thinks so much of the time tocome 


as to forget the present § ; the squanderer 
has his thoughts so taken up with the pres- 
ent, as to neglect the future. The first 
lives as if he was never to die, and the last 
as if ne had but a day to enjoy. Both are 
unprofitable members of society—the one 
occasioning a stoppage in the circulation, 
the other a hemorrhage. The hoarding 
miser is like a fog that infects the air; the 
prodigal resembles an outrageous storm 
that overturns all in its way. The hoard- 
er passes restless nights, though he has 
nothing to fear; the squanderer sleeps 
sound and leaves want of repose to his cred- 
itors. The hoarding miser is a ridiculous 
creature, aud the prodigal a noxious ani- 
mal. 





LAMENT FOR A LOST HOME. 


Tis a little cot, with its garden green, 
Keeps in my inemory wearily ; 
With its twin flower-beds, and the walk be- 
tween, 
To narrow for two, save they went as we, 
Love-like, with twining arms, to pass 
Up and down ’twixt the borders of grass. 


And the trellised door, and the simple seat, 
Where the two geranium plants were placed 

Which look’d so fresh and smell’d so sweet, 
Tempting the bee, though pressing his haste, 

To come and drink of the honey they bore 

In cups oft fiiled from their full hearts’ core. 


And the little gate, and the ponderous bell 
Swinging the wall and the tree between, 
Whose sound was seldom acceptable 
Save when there was only one in the scene :— 
The he or the she of that simple show 
That’s lock’d in my brain—never to go! 


Lock’d in my brain’s most vital part,— 
It is the ache that drags me down, 
With many a painful spasm and smart, 
To the place where the countless dead are 
strewn :-— 
’Tis this that makes mine eyes to weep— 
’Tis this refuses them their sleep ! 


Every plant in that garden throve, 
Though oft uprooted to set anew ; 
Not one, though untimely its remove, 
Had heart to die as most plants do: 
We bathed them daily—never in vain— 
For the veriest stump ’gan leafing again. 


| There were two acacia trees— 


Very beautiful they were, 
As they shook their light locks in the breeze, 
Like a maiden’s glittering hair. 
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During summer the birds made vows 
All in the shade of their delicate boughs. 


The summer days seem’d never too long, 
The winter ones never too short: 
Our wants were sore, but our hearts were 
strong, 
And that little home was as a fort 
Against despondency and dread, 
And the ills that distract the heart and head. 


But we and the world were not good friends, 
We lacked that bustling quality 

Of turning to our private ends 
The high ones of society :— 

We could not learn to compromise 

’Twixt our pride and our necessities. 


And s0, although we tried to stay 

The many ills that daily grew, 
We nathless soon were bann’d away 

From that dear home. To see us two 
Tearing ourselves from the place apart, 
Would have touch’d, I think, the stoniest heart ! 


First, there was each chamber to leave, 
Each with its separate memory 
Of happy night, or morn, or eve, 
Spent in affectionate gaiety ; 
And then the green grass, and the flowers 
So eloquent of the vanish’d hours. 


Badly I bear my loss! Alas, 
It is, in truth, a fatal thing! 
It sickens the life in me :—it has 
Corrupted my flesh in its early spring: 
[t has made a woman of me, quite, 
And left me weak for the worldly fight. 


I'll tell you true, I’m but twenty-five : 
(There is an age whereat to die!) 

And nothing of me is well alive 
But the brain, which eats vitality ; 

Mine eyes in their pallid lids do burn 

Like lamps that Ulumine a dead man’s urn. 


We have had terrible things to bear: 
None but ourselves do know the truth! 
Oh! could you but see us, you would swear 
You saw twin ghosts of love and youth ; 
So ghastly pale and thinn’d to the bones— 
The white skin covering skeletons! 


“ Things at the worst oft mend,” they say ; 
I’ll credit the proverb and hurry hence ; 
Temptation walks in the broad highway, 
Luring both honour and innocence. 
Home, Home, while the brain can yet with- 
stand 
The strife of the heart and the twitch ofthe hand. 


A 


— 


= 








| PURE AND INEXPENSIVE PLEASURES. 


It has often been said, but cannot be too 
often repeated, that there is no such source 
of enjoyment as an innocent, pure, and sim- 
ple mind, ready to enter into every passing 
amusement, and to cull every flower, how- 
ever humble, that may strew the path of 
life. How mistaken the notion that happi- 
ness consists in fuss, splendor, and noise, 
and in splendid rather thanin cheap recrea- 
tions! but how much greater is the delu- 
sion, that the transitory delirium of intem- 
perance can compensate the loss of inno- 
cence and simplicity of mind, which are 
necessary to give relishto all natural enjoy- 
ments! ‘Take, for instance, the pleasure 
to be derived from the contemplation of na- 
ture in all its various forms. Can we con- 
ceive any source of gratification more ac- 
cessible, more permanent, more free from 
immediate pain or ultimate evil! Where- 
ever men are brought together, whether for 
business or pleasure, there is always the 
possibility of something disagreeable, from 
the clashings of opinions or interests, the 
difference of tastes, the varieties of humor, 
or simply the contrast of position. Since 
inequality must always exist, there will al- 
ways be inferiors who may feel disagreea- 
bly humbled in the presence of theirsuperi- 
ors. But inthe presence of nature, we are 
free from all these causes of annoyance, for 
she has neither opinions or interests, tastes 
nor whims, pride nor affectation. She is 
indeed a loving mother, for she calls upon 
all her children to come and drain her trea- 
sures and be satisfied—treasures that con- 
tain no alloy, and require neither bolt nor 
bar; which aye gathered without present 
pain, and enjoyed without future sorrow. 

Oh, nature! a’ thy shows and forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts hae charms, 
Whether the kindly summer warms 
With life and light, 
Or winter howls in dusky storms 
The lang dark night. 

But rarely are the votaries of intemper- 
ance susceptible of pleasures such as these. 
As weil might wesuppose that a palate long 
used to high-dressed dishes should relish 
simple fare, as that a mind given up to dissi- 
pation should feel the charmsof nature, and 
conceive the luxury of contemplation. B. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—Swift, alluding in a 
letter to the frequent instances of a broken 
correspondence, after a long absence, gives 
the following natural account of the causes: 
* At first one omits writing for a little while ; 
and then one stays a little while longer to 
consider of excuses—and at last it grows 
desperate, and one does not write at all.” 
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A DREAM OF THE HILLS. 
Oh! my heart panteth to be far away, 
Amid the hills—the everlasting hills; 
For in my dreams last night a thousand rills 
And mountain torrents held resistless sway 
O’er my hush’d spirit; and the silent play 
Of golden lights and shadowings 
Chequer’d my veiled eyes, like seraphs’ wings, 
That fan the crimson light of fading day. 
I woke: the hum of traffic, and the din 
Of mercenary crowds, fill’d the calm air; 
I heard the voice of mendicant despair 
Echo the hollow laugh of reckless sin; 
Anil love was not, nor peace. Oh! let me win 
The hills, the eternal hills—for peace dwells 


there. R. F. Housman. 





THE COUSINS; 
OR, WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


BY WALTER CLEGG, 


CHAPTER I. 


Two gentle cousins had lived together 
from earliest infancy. ‘They were aboy and 


girl, and there was in their ages but a few | 
Every body made much | 


weeks difference. 
of them, for they were the only sources of 
smiles in a house, which age and circum- 


stances had rendered cheerless in the ex- | 


treme. Alice and Herbert were taught to 
love each other, but there was no need of 
any artificial teaching. 


Arthur Stewart, the father of Alice, was | 


a country gentleman of decayed fortunes, 
and he resided in a small village, pleasantly 
situated in the west of England. He 
had known much trouble, and lost large 
sums of money when most he needed them. 
Perhaps this had rendered his temper some- 
what harsh, and blunted his sensibility for 
others. 

Squire Stewart, for so he was called in 
the village, once had an only and tenderly 
beloved sister, named also Alice. I will re- 
count her brief but tragical history. She 
was discovered to be privately married to a 
man of station even superior to her own, 
but one of whom her family disapproved.— 
And well they might, for he was a libertine 
anda gamester. She did not know this un- 
til it was too late to save herself. His pro- 
fessions had won her heart,—she loved him 
truly,—and they who say that a woman can 
withdraw an affection once bestowed, when 
she discovers faults in her lover, speak an 
idle language. She may sink beneath the 
cruel blow, but she will die still loving him. 

Alice imprudently married. She was 
tempted when least prepared to resist,—-and 


/in a moment of enthusiastic passion, she 
became a wife. It was necessary to keep 
_ the matter a secret, for her husband's affairs 
were too embarrassed to enable him to re- 
ceive her. And asecret it remained until 
| Alice was near becoming a mother. Then 
| her proud, enraged, yet almost heart-broken 
| father closed his door against her. 

Alice still tried to smile—still continued to 
| hope for happiness and a reconciliation some 
'day; for her husband loved her, and had 
promised amendment. But the news came 
| that he was killed in a duel, and Alice never 
|spoke again. It was the fruit of that visit 
| to the gaming-house which he had sworn 
|| should be his last. And so it was. 

A few hours after his wife knew the com- 
pletion of her misery, she gave birth toa 
child—a weeping boy. She never heard 
that sweetest music which can break upon 
a mother’s ears—the first cry of her new- 
born babe,—for ere it had well received its 
separate existence, she was “an angel in 
Heaven.” 

In her last moments her father was sum- 
moned to her presence. He refused to obey. 
Perhaps he did not know she was so ill: it 
ischaritytothinkso. Arthur Stewart went, 
knelt at her bed-side, and implored her for- 
giveness. She could not speak, but she 
pressed his hand, and he knew what she 
would say. He vowed a solemn oath, that 
|| with his last breath, and his very heart’s 
blood, he would protect her child. The 
sufferer’s head drooped even whilst he was 
speaking, but a sweet smile played around 
her lips. It might be that she heard him, 
—or it might be, that the immortal spirit, 
entering a better and a kinder world, and ra- 
vished with its happy and premature free- 
dom, had imprinted that smile,—a last act 
ere it forsook its fragile tenement ! 

The brother carried his sister's babe to 
the home where she had lived all her life, a 
happy girl! He committed it to the care of 
his own young wife, who received it with 
tears, and loved it forits mother’ssake. They 
had been girls at school together; and she 
had but recently come, abride to the house, 
when poor Alice left its shelter. She join- 
ed in the persecution against her then, but 
she determined to cancel her fault by regard- 
ing the child as if it were herown. And 
she did so, though a very few weeks more, 
and she was a mother herself. 

The father of the dead Alice became in- 
volved. The harvest failed, and the money 











which would have saved him, was not to be 
wrung from his starving tenantry. He died 
a debtor in prison, for there were other hard 
men in the world beside himself. And many 
‘ said, and more thought, that it was a judg- 
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ment upon him, for refusing to comfort his | 
dying child. It might be: icannot tell. | 

The wife ef Arthur Stewart had some lit- | 
tle property, which was her own. 
this they now retired to a large but old fash- | 


: . . . | 

ioned house, which indeed was partly ruin- | 
| 
| 


ous, and ence belonged to the lord of the 
manor. As I have before stated, it was situa- | 
ted in a pleasant village in the west of Eng- 
land. Here the husband and his wife deter- | 
{ 
| 
| 


mined, by frugality, to pass the remainder | 


of their days in ease and contentment ; for 
Arthur was too proud to enter into any bu- 
siness. 

And hither the two babes were conveyed. | 
The boy was christened Herbert, his father's | 
name; and the girl Alice, after her dead | 


aunt. ‘They were nurtured and nourished | 
. | 
together. They slept in the same cot, and | 


fed from the same bosom. Had the mother | 
of Alice been asked which she loved the bet- | 
ter, she could scarcely havetold. And had 
the angel mother have looked down from | 
Heaven, she would have rejoiced, even in | 
these regions of unfailing bliss, to see her | 
babe so tenderly regarded, and she would | 
have prayed for blessings upon its kind nurse. 
When the children were about five years 
old, Arthur’s wife died. She was a fair 
creature, and had the true soul of a woman. | 
She knew that she was sick unto death, | 
long before the fatal time approached; for 
her illness was a lingering consumption. 

I have known some, thus slowly dying, 
to be unusually fretful and peevish,—fond 
of making demands which their sorrowing 
friends can scarce possibly meet. I be- 
lieve this state of mind to be, in many cases, 
a mere symptom and consequence of the 
disease, and, therefore, not to be censured. | 
God knows, they have enough to disturb | 
the intellect! Must it not be a fearful thing | 
to see the leaves green and bright, stirring | 
perhaps before their very window,—to hear 
the birds warbling * love on every spray,” | 
—to feel the warm sunshine, and to know | 
that it is bringing health and happiness to | 
thousands of fellow beings, whilst to them 
its daily beaming only tells of one day nearer | 
their doom? Perchance the first impres- | 
sions of a first passion have justbeen yielded | 
to,—the first vows of love just given, and 
just treasured! There is the quick gushing 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of feeling as of waters from a fount, which } 
has been hitherto concealed, so that none | 


knew of its existence,—a mysterious and de- | 
licious life, throbbing in every pulse, and 
delighting every sense! 
bea fearful thing to know that a death is 
nigh, which cannot be averted,—that it is 
drawing nearer and nearer every day, whilst | 
the love of life is strengthening,—that the | 


Oh! must it not | 
| she died was clasping the pale-faced boy, 
| who scarcely breathed, lest he should dis- 


|| leaves will be just as green, and the sunshine 


as warm, and the whole world as beautiful, 


| when the fireside place is exchanged for a 
With | 


cold grave? Must it not be even more ter- 
rible to reflect that friends who may weep 
fur them, and bitterly deplore their loss, af- 
_ ter atime will dry their tears; and that per- 
haps even the loved one himself will woo 
another mate, and seek other pleasures ? 
| When we are inclined to blame a dying 
_ fellow creature for every little thought and 
| word which may appear unkind and unne- 
| cessary; let us think on all this. 
| Arthur’s wife was fully prepared for the 
evil day, because many of her family had 
sickened in the same manner. She was the 
| only one of three sweet sisters who lived to 
| be wedded. One of them had died on the 
very day which was to have seen her at the 
| altar. So the poor lady thanked God that 
_he had spared her so long. 

With every hour of life her love for the 
children appeared to be increased. She 
would kiss them, and weep over them, and 

_pray Heaven to bless them, and smile so 
| sweetly when she heard them promise al- 
_ways to love each other. 

It seemed as though Herbert claimed the 
fondest degree of her regard; and a stran- 
| ger might have said that her own child was 
neglected. She would clasp him to her 
fading bosom, and part back the dark glossy 
curls which clustered round his white fore- 
head; whilst he, who had never known 
another parent, smiled in her face, and won- 
dered what made her cheeks so flushed, and 
_her eye so very bright. 
| And when the children heard her tell, 
that she was going away from them,—that 
she would never come back again, and never 
see them any more, unless they were good 
| all their lives long,—how they would kneel 
at her bed-side, and sob as if their little 

hearts were breaking! They wondered 
| why their mother must leave them, when 
she loved them so much. And when the 
poor lady told them thatshe was only going 


| to a long sleep, then they wondered more 


why she should be taken away from them 
at all, and why they might not watch her 
as she slept, and make no noise, and be so 
quiet that none should find fault with them. 

So the lady died. Nobody could tell the 
moment when her spirit escaped. She 
dropped into a quiet sleep; and they sat be- 
side her, hoping that she would awake re- 
freshed, and live at leastthrough the night ; 
but she never woke again. Her arm when 


turb her; and they took it away when it had 
| become rigid and was chilling round his body. 
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"T'was strange that he should have recei- 
ved her last thoughts, and that her last kiss 
should have been on his lips. Perhaps it 
was a waywardness peculiar to her disease ; 
perhaps it was because she would so soon 
meet his mother. 





CHAPTER II. 


When these things happened, the cou- 
sins were just five years old. They loved 
like brother and sister, and the feeling grew 
with their years. They never quarrelled ; 
and Alice would leave her merriest friends 
and the gayest parties, to ramble with Her- 


bert through the green lanes, and beside | 
She had no se- | 


the sweet-smelling hedges. 
crets from her cousin. And the little bey 
had neither want nor wish, joy nor grief, in | 
which Alice did not participate. 

Arthur Stewart smiled to see this attach- | 
ment between the children. It seemed | 
never to occur tu him, that every year which | 
passed away hastened the time when they | 
would be children no longer. If he had | 
thought of this, surely he had been wiser. 
He would have perceived that the infant pas- | 
sion, matured by years, must either be a 
blessing ora curse to them. 
little of such matters. If a troublesome 
idea did cross his mind, he smiled at what 
he considered his over solitude ; and set 
it down that there was * plenty of time for 
training them yet.” 

Since his wife’s death, he had given him- 
self much up to study, and allowed the chil- | 
dren to be constantly with the servants ; 
and there they heard that they were ‘made 
for each other;’ 
he must always take care of Alice, and never 
lether leave him. Thenthe handsome boy 
would frown to be so schooled, and reply, 
that he had “ promised this over and over 
again to his lady mother, when she was 
so ill.” 

After atime a governess was engaged.— 
She was an accomplished, well-meaning | 
female; and indeed her 


in their learning, considering their years.— 


3ut she had theminno manner of restraint 


tirely to the governess, and was quite satis- 
fied to know that they were well. 


So, between the two, the cousins were | 


much neglected. They were always free, 
and alwaystogether. Often they wandered 


over the fields and wood-walks the live-long | 


day, ‘in quest of adventures,” as Herbert | 
said, and no alarm was felt at home, for | 


Buthe thought | 


> and Herbert was told that | 


charges soon did | 
her great credit, for they became forward || 


; || neighboring bushes. 
she loved them, she said, too well to inter- | 
fere. And the father of Alice trusted en- | 


| all the villagers knew them. When 
wearied, they might have been seen to lie 
down beside the stream which divided the 
| meadows, and spend long time in fruit- 
less wonderings as to where it came from. 
| Then they vied in counting the pebbles 
|which reposed at the bottom, or set hare- 
|bells afloat, and watched them carried 
| farther and farther away until overwhelmed 
by the tiny waves; and when the evening 
/came, merry even in their weariness, they 
| arrived safely at home, loaded with wild 
|| fruits and flowers. 
| At ten years of age, Alice was the favor- 
! ite of the village. 1 will notnow say much 
concerning her beauty; she was a simple, 
laughing girl, gentle, and tender of conscience 
| even to anextreme. Her eheeks were rosy 
| —the picture of health; her hair seldom 
confined by a bonnet, flowed over her shoul- 
i ders in long ringlets; and her eyes, beaming 
| with spirit and intelligence, were of the deep- 
est blue. But, more than all this, Alice 
| had the kindest heart inthe world; and the 
cottagers still tell how she begged relief 
| for them from the hard Squire, when the 
winters were long and no work was to be had. 


| So everybody incall her—the old folk and 
the rustic children too. For the little girl 
had no idea that she was better born or bet- 
| ter favored than her merry playmates. At 
t | the games on the Green she was the glad- 
} dest of themall. And how proud was Her- 
_bert when the bright May-day mornings 
| broke, and Alice was always the queen; 
/and how well did she become the wreaths 
| of mimic royalty! Strangers who passed 
| through the village on thatday stopped and 
| blessed he ; and1 many prayed, as they look- 
| ed upon her smooth and fair brow, that the 
| hand of sorrow might never press it more 
1} 
| heavily than did her coronal of new- -plucked 
roses. 

In the summer-time it was the delight of 
the children to seek the shelter of a thick, 
leafy bower, once a secret retreat and celebra- 
_ ted peculiarity of the manor-house gardens; 
for it was so contrived that astranger standing 
outside would never suspect a recess within, 
| and, indeed, would never recognize it from 

This had always been 
In the green shades 
| around them the birds of song warbled their 
| gayest notes, and the flowers springing from 
| the mossy turf beneath their feet, lavished 
their sweetest odors. Here they sat for 
hours, and conned their tasks; and when 
the pleasant labor was completed, they might 
have been seen to lay their cheeks together, 
and, with ringlets intertwined, watch the 
| glimpses of the blue sky which glittered fit- 
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fully above them when the breezes stirred Oh! you who now around me weep, 
their leafy canopy. Come cheer me on my way} 
Thus swiftly flew by the days of child- | ’Tis hard to part—I feel it so— 


hood. Herbert often told her tales of what 
he would do when he became a man and 
she was his wife; and Alice heaved her lit- 
tle bosom and wondered atthe story. And 
she thought to herself and vowed in her 


Yet still rejoice to-day. 


Oh! call me not to earth again 
Yet stay—I bless ye all: 
My soul to earth no longer bound, 














own heart, that, whatever a wife might mean, Obeys its heavenly call. sania: iE 
she would always love her ceusin, “and be to “ a 
him as she had ever been. Then she sigh- AN ENGLISHMAN AT POMPEII. : 
ed, and said she did not like to hear Herbert | _ tM i 
talk to her in that way, * for were they not BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. i 
happy enough?” = . me 
Aud indeed they were. Had they been | During my stay at Naples an English- f 4 
sinless babes in the garden of Eden, they || ™40 arrived there, and took up his quarters ptt ky 
could not have been happier. _at the hotel at which I was stopping. He ‘if 
Sebocieted | was one of those phlegmatie, overbearing, if 
: \ obstinate Britons, who consider money the 
ee ie tei | engine with which every thing is to be 
THE LAST REQUEST. |'moved and all things ac complished, —the i @ 
Oh, call me not to carth again, | argument, in short, which nothing can re- i \f 
My spirit fain would go | sist. Money was everything in his estima- 
To God, who summons me to leave tion of mankind; talent, fame, titles, mere " 
My dearest friends below. | feathers that kicked the beam the moment here 
along rent-roll or inscription of three per { 
T cannot see those tender sighs cents. were placed in the opposite scale. In * 
Of heartfelt sorrow fall, | proportion as men were rich or poor, did he %. 
Without a pang of mortal pain, esteem them much or little. Being very tS 
At parting from you all. ‘rich himself, he esteemed himself much. . Hid) 
Yet, why those tears _—weep not for me, | fe had come to Naples by steam, and dur- bat 
This bitter grief is vain; | ing the voyage had made this calculation: wae 
Nor tears nor prayers of mortal man aa ith money I shall s Say ev erything, do of fi 
Can bring me back again. | everything, and have everything I please. ii 
| He had not long to wait to find out his mis- he 
know you’ve Watched me fromachild, || take. The steamer cast anchor in the port cea 
With aye the fondest care ; _of Naples just half an hour too late for the 1 
And hoped that I should one day prove | passengers to land. The Englishman, who y 
A treasure, rich and rare. | had been very sea-sick, and was particularly } 
i know with some fall many on how | anxious to get on shove, sent to offer the “] 
Of joyous mirth ’ve passed; | Captain of the port a hundred guineas if he He 
Such hours, that with a child-like dread, | would let him land directly. The quesan- the 


tine laws at Naples are very strict; the cap- 


We feared to reach the last. 
tain of the port thought the Englishman 





Ht 

Now all have fled—all hopes are gone | was mad, and only laughed at his offer. He ; if 

Of long enjoyment here: |, was therefore obliged to sleep on board in te, 

Nought now is left but memory’s cream | an excessively bad humor, cursing alike bee 

Of days and hours so dear. | those who made the regulations and those i } 

. : | who enforced them. The first thing he did Pay 

Y et hope, dear friends, is far from gone, when he got on shore was to visit the ruins i : 

Ye need not deem me lost: | of Pompeii. ‘There happened to be fo re- Paty 

The vessel oft the harbor gains, | gular guide at hand, so he took a lazzarone 4 

By many a tempest tossed. instead. He had not forgotten his disap- ‘if 

I go but from you for awhile, pointment of the night before, and ~o Qe oe | 

You soon will join me there— || way to I ompeii he relieved his min y i 

Where, midst a blaze of heavenly light, ! abusing King Ferdinand i pel the ae b 

“Tis always passing fair. ! he could muster. The lazzarone, whom he Hy 

| had taken into his carriage, took no notice Puy 

My Father calls me to my home, } of all this so long as they were on the high 1 

Where I now long to be; road. Lazzaroni, in general, meddle very ; 

He bids me join in holy choir 1 little in politics, and do not care how much / ' 
His sacred minstrelsy. || you abuse king or kaiser, so long as nothing 
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disrespectful i is said of the Vi irgin Mary, St. 
Januarius, or Mount Vesuvius. On arriv- 
ing, however, at the Via dei Sepolchri, the 
ragged guide put his finger on his lips as a 
signal to be silent. But his employer either 
did not understand the gesture, or consid- 
ered it beneath his dignity to notice it, for 
he continued his invectives against Ferdi- 
nand the Well-beloved. 

** Pardon me, eccellenza,” said the laz- 
zarone at last, placing his hand upon the 
side of the barouche, and jumping out as 
lightly as a harlequin ; ** Pardon me, eccel- || 
lenza,”’ but | must return to Naples.” 

** And why so?” inquired the other in his 
broken Italian. 

‘** Because | do not wish to be hung.” 

** And who would dare to hang you?” 

* The king.” 

* Why?” 

** Because you are speaking ill of him?” 

“ An Englishman hasa right to say what- 
ever he likes.” 

** It may be so, but a lazzarone has not.” 

** But you have said nothing.” 

** But | hear everything.” 

“Who will tell what you hear 2” 

“The invalid soldier who accompanies 
us to visit Pompeii.” 

‘¢] do not want an invalid soldier.” 

** Then you cannot visit Pompeii.” 

‘* Not by paying?” 

** No.” 


v 


*But I will pay double, treble, four | 


times, whatever they ask.” 
‘* No, no, no.” 
** Oh!’ said the Englishman, and he fell 


rone amused himself by trying to jump 
over his own shadow. 

**T will take the invalid,” said the Eng- 
lishman, after a little reflection, 

“Very good,” said the lazzarone, “ we 
will take him.” 

“But | shall say just what I please be- 
fore him.” 


‘**In that case | wish you a good morn- | 


ing.” 

‘No, no, you must remain.” 

* Allow me to give you a piece of advice 
then. If you want to say what you please 
before the invalid, take a deaf one.” 

“Ooh!” cried the Englishman, delight- 


ed with the advice, “ by all means a deaf 


one. Here is a piaster for you for having 
thought of it.” 


The lazzarone ran to the guard-house, 


fl 





I 





| } 


and soon returned with an old soldier who | 


was as deaf as a post.” 


They began the usual round of the cu- | digging. 


this copy. 


/ amused. 
| anunmber of other drawings, and in a cou- 





but a gentleman, of all which the invalid 
heard nothing, and the lazzarone took no 
notice. ‘They visited the Via dei Sepol- 
chri, the houses of Diomedes and Cicero. 
At last they came to Sallust’s house, in one 
of the rooins of which was a fresco that hit 
the Englishman's fancy exceedingly. He 
immediately sat down, took a pencil and a 
blank book from his pocket, and began co- 
pying it. He had scarcely made a stroke, 
however, when the soldier and the lazzarone 
approached him. ‘The former was going 
to speak, but the latter took the words out 
of his mouth. 

““E-xcellenza,” said he, “it is forbidden 
to copy the fresco.” 

“Oh!” said the Englishman, I must take 
I will pay for it.’ 

‘It is not allowed even if you pay.” 

“But I will pay ten times its value if ne- 
cessary; I must copy it, it is so funny.’ 

“If you do, the invalid will put you in 
the guard-room.’ 

“Pshaw! an Englishman has a right to 
draw any thing he likes,” and he went on 
with his sketch. The invalid approached 
him with an inexorable countenance 

‘Pardon me excellenza,” said the lazza- 
rone, **but would you like to copy not only 


_ this fresco, but as many more as you please !”” 


“Certainly I should; and | will, too.” 

“Then let me give you a word of advice. 
Take a blind invalid.” 

* Ooh!” cried the Englishman, still more 
enchanted with this second hint than with 
the first; ‘by all means a blind invalid.— 


| Here are two piasters for the idea.” 
into a brown study, during which the lazza- || 


They left Sallust’s house, the deaf man 
was paid and discharged, and the lazzarone 
went to the guard-room, and brought back 
an invalid who was stone-blind, and led by 
a black poodle. The Englishman wished 
to return immediately to continue his draw- 
ing, but the lazzarone persuaded him to de- 
lay it, in order to avoid exciting suspicion. 
| They continued their rambles, therefore, 
guided by the invalid, or rather by his dog, 
who display ed a knowledge of Pompeii that 
might have qualified him to become a mem- 


ber of the Antiquarian Society. Afier visit- 
| ing the blacksmith’s shop, Fortunata’s house, 


and the public oven, they returned to the 
abode of Sallust, where the Englishman 
finished his sketch, while the lazzarone 
chatted with the blind man, and kept him 
Continuing their lounge, he made 


ple of hours his book was half full. At last 


| they arrived ata place where men were 
There had been discovered anum- 
ber of small busts and statues, bronzes, 


riosities, during which the Englishman con- | 


tinued calling King Ferdinand any thing 


and curiosities of all kinds, which, as soon 
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as they were dug up, were carried into a | Darting through the Stabian gate, they 
neighboring house. ‘The Englishman went || found themselves on the Salerno road; an 
into this house, and had his attention speed- empty hackney coach was passing, the 
ily attracted by a little statue of a satyr | Englishman jumped in, and had soon re- 
about six inches high. joined his carriage, which was waiting for 
“Oh!” cried he, * [shall buy this figure.” || him in the Via dei Sepolchri. Two hours 
“The King of Naples does not wish to | after he had left Pompeii he was at Terre 
sell it,” replied the lazzarone. del Grece, and in another hour at Naples. 
“I will give its weight in sovereigns— As to the invalid, he at first tried to step 
double its weight even. ; over the cord fastened across the door, but 
“I tell you it is not to be sold,” persisted || the height at which the lazzarone had fixed 
the lazzarone; ‘ but,” added he changing |) ;; was too great for wooden legs to eaaniiin 
his tone, ** I have already given your excel- | plish. He then endeavored to untie it. but 
lency two pieces of advice which you liked; || with no better success, for the lazzarone 
1 will now give you a third—do not buy the | had fastened it ina knot compared to which 
statue; steal it.” _ the one of Gordian celebrity would have 
**Oh, Oh! that will be very original, and | appeared a mere slip-knot.. Finally, the 
we have a blind invalid too. Capital !”’ old soldier, who had perhaps read of Alex- 
Yes; but the invalid has a dog who has | ander the Great, determined to cut what he 
two good eyes and sixteen good teeth, and || could not untie, and accordingly drew his 
who will fly at you if you so much as touch | sword. But the sword in its best days had 
anything with your little finger.” | never had much edge, and now it had none 


’ ¢ ; ’ 1 . s . 
“Tl buy the dog, and hang him.’ ., || at all, sé that the Englishman was halfway 
**Do better still; take a lame invalid. |) 


Ud. | to Naples whilst the invalid was still saw- 
Then, as you have seen nearly everything | 


. ; | ing away at his cord. 
here, put the figure in your pocket and run A EE LO ae Cee) 
away. He may call out as much as he || 43 5 — 


Sita thee ell seal tees hin ts ene, elleiee ® I Naples on board a steamboat, and the laz- 
, you. || zarone was lost in the crowd of bis com- 


**Ooh!” cried the Englishman, in con- | sere : 
oe . . 'rades; the six piasters he had got from his 
vulsions of delight, * here are three piasters | : : Be gg 

| employer enabling him to live in what a 


for you. Fetch me a lame invalid.” : 
eer ee s lazzarone considers luxury for nearly as 
And in order not to excite the suspicions ’ 
| many months. 


of the blind man and his dog, he left the ; nage 
house, and pretended to be examining a |, The Englishman had been twelve hours 
fountain made of shell work, while the laz- | @t Naples, and had done the three things 
zarone went for a third guide. In a quar- that are most expressly forbidden to be done 
ter of an hour he returned, accompanied by | there- He had abused the king, copied 
an invalid with two wooden legs. They frescoes, and stolen a statue, and all owing, 
gave the blind man three carlini, two for | 2t to his money, but to the ingenuity of a 
him and one for his dog, and senthim away. || lazzarone. 

The theatre and the temple of Isis were | 
all that now remained to be seen. Afier | 
visiting them, the Englishman, in the most 
careless tone he could assume, said he 
should like to return to the house in which 
were deposited the produce of the research- 
es then making. The invalid, without the 
slightest suspicion, conducted them thither, 
and they entered the apartment in which 
the curiosities were arranged on shelves 
nailed against the wall. While the Eng- 
lishman lounged about pretending to be 
examining everything with the greatest in- 
terest, the lazzarone busied himself in fast- 
ening a stout string across the doorway, at 
the height ofa couple of feet from the ground. | 
When he had done this, he made a sign to 
the Englishman, who seized the little statue 
that he coveted from under the very nose of | ‘ 
the astounded invalid, put it inns pocket, Broad and blazing, endless light! 
and jumping over the string, ran off as hard Should its dawn thy dreams o ertake, 
as he could, accompanied by the lazzarone. | Better thou didst never wake. 








es stress 


INFIDELITY. 
Thou who scornest truth divine, 
Say what joy, what hope is thine? 
Is thy soul from sorrow free ? 
Is this world enough for thee ? 
Art thou willing to depart? 
No; for care corrodes thy heart. 
Thou may’st laugh, in broad sunshine; 
Scoff when sparkles the red wine ; 
Thou dost tremble, when deep night 
Shuts the pageant from thy sight. 
Morning comes, and thou blasphemest; 
Yet another day thou deemest 
Thine: but soon its sight will wane; 
Then thy warning comes again. 
There’s a morrow with no night 
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EDITORIAL SOLILOQUIES 


} ON CURRENT LITERATURE, AND THINGS THREREUNTO APPERTAINING, 





Tue Finst or Arrit! What a thousand recollections of boyish freaks and fooleries does the 
day ever call up! But how changed the scene. Then we were the hoaxer, now we are the 
hoaxee. To “fool” our equals in age and experience was but a small triumph, but to catch in 
the leash of our boyish wit, our seniors, and above all, our parents, was the excess of joy. Hail! 
spirit of our venerated and now sainted sire! Well do we remember how thou didst become a 
child again, that thou mightest enter into our sports, and give pleasure to our youthful hearts.— 
Grey hairs could not shield thee from our boyish pranks, which indeed thou didst half invite and 
provoke! With what well dissembled simplicity didst thou suffer thyself to be snared by our 
precocious wit, and dragged at the chariot wheels of our astounding smartness, a trophy of our 
victories! Now we understaml thy feelings, and can divine the meaning of that quizzical smile 
that in spite of thyself lurked on thy gracious lip, and which even then attracted our attention, 
but exceeded our comprehension! But now we are a father, and do ourselves right willingly 
enter with the same spirit into the childish frolics of our own dear “ bairns.””. And thou kind and 
loving-hearted matron, how did thine eyes beam with tenderness and joy, as the friend and com- 
panion of thy youth,—who had shared in sweetest sympathy thy hopes and fears—thus testified 
his love for the children thou hadst borne him! O those were days of bliss, and hope, and promise ! 
“Days of my childhood, hail!” 

A thousand pardons, dear reader! We had forgotten thy presence in this our snuggery ! What 
then, thou hast heard our secret thoughts ’tis true, but thou art kind, discreet, wise, prudent, and 
wilt not betray us— 

“ Certainly, Mr. Editor, I~” 

“*Aye! yes! there! that'll do! don’t say any more, there’s a good fellow. I know what you 
would say! know everything! Can’t hoodwink me—know the wants of the ‘mitioy,’ and 
one special want is No. 9 of their Magazine! So to business, my dear fellow, and reach me from 


that corner of the table that neat volume, bound in black cloth, and gilt lettered. Now ‘ list, list, 
O! list!’” 


“ Tue Mysteries Opgnep,” by the Rev. Dr. Stone, published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, is 
a pious, evangelical and eloquent defence of the doctrines of the Reformation, especially as to the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Though written with reference to the controversy 
upon the above important questions, Dr. Stone’s work can scarcely be called controversial. It is 
rather an earnest preaching of tue Trutu, and that, in a style of perspicuity and elegance that 
we have seldom seen equalled. We confess to feelings of ardent admiration of the author’s spirit, 
and do most cordially recommend the work to you. Buy it—read it—and keep it to be read 
again and again; and to whet your appetite for it, listen to this beautiful passage on the nature of 
Baptism. 


“ Here, then, is one great established mode of intercommunication between spiritual beings, 
and itis a mode which apparently meets all their wants and all their capabilities. For with truth 
understood and felt, with truth as a light shining every where around them, all possible objects 
and influences become perceptible and influential; while, without truth, all is but the darkness, 
and motionlessness, and powerlessness of the moral world. If there could be a spirit without 
truth, or without the faculty of receiving truth, it would be necessarily cut off from all happy and 
profitable intercourse with other spirits, whether they were its superiors or its equals. But there 
are no such spirits. Mutual exchange of thought and of truth, with the feelings and sympathies 
which follow in the exchange of such Divine wealth, this constitutes the peculiar, the established 
intercourse of the whole world of spirits, embodied or disembodied ; and the mighty power in- 
volved in the thoughts and the truths, in the feelings and the sympathies, which circulate in such 
an intercourse, constitute a necessary element, if not the whole body, of the influence which one 
good spirit exerts over another, or which one good spirit exerts over another that is evil.” 


We call that eloquent and forcible, and throw down the glove to the man who denies it. We 
should like to have read you Dr. Stone’s remarks on a passage in Dr. Pusey’s Sermon on the 
Eucharist, but we must refer you to the book itself. See page 256. 
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In lighter literature we have “ ArtHuR,” anew novel of Eugene Sue’s, being No. 32 of Harper’s 
Library of Standard Novels. We have only glanced it over, but are satisfied that it is a power- 
fully written novel, abounding in brilliant passages—‘“‘words that burn, and thoughts that breathe,” 
and rich in its delineations of those hidden emotions and traits of character which escape super- 


ficial observers. Just read the following descriptive passage, it will fully confirm our estimate 
of the book. 


“‘ At this moment, several gentlemen rode up the course, crying out, 

“*« They have started !’ 

‘*M.de Cernay immediately took his place at the winning-post; a murmur of intense curiosity 
circulated through the assembled crowd; instantly a large space was cleared beyond the terrible 
barrier, which was erected upon a hard and flinty soil, while two surgeons, summoned by the 
judges as accessions necessary at every race, held themselves in readiness near the spot, 

“Tf one has ever been agitated by the thousand anxieties attending the possession of a race- 
horse; if he has been troubled with excessive regard for the animal iteelh—with pride in its triumph 
—the fear and hope of losing and winning—the almost breathless interest which always attracts 
a concourse of eager spectators to a horse-race may be easlly comprehended. But under the 
circumstances of this fearful race, all persons present seemed to have an immense and overpower- 
ing interest, so much and so cruelly Nid the danger which these two high-boru gentlemen were 
about to encounter occupy every mind. I remember even that, by a shade of delicate feeling 
which still distinguishes, and ever will distinguish, the best society, no bet was offered on the 
course that day, even by the most hackneyed frequenters of the turf. For the issue of this race 
might be so terrible, that the spectators dreaded to interest themselves in any thing but the fate 
of these two intrepid young men, who were well known to almost every distinguished person on 
the ground. 

“Each man in the crowd stood motionless, expecting every instant that those fearless riders 
would come in sight. Every glass was turned toward the mile track, every eye was bent upon a 
single point anxieusly, and kindling with a sort of desperate curiosity, As yet, no object could 
be distinguished, and the hush of intense expectatien was overpowering. 

‘** A cry—one long general shout—the riders were in sight! They appeared at the turn of the 
course, coming at full speed, and stooping in their saddles. They reached the first fence, and 
cleared it simultaneously ; they dashed over the space intervening between the first and second 
barrier, and once more the horses leaped together. I saw their heads on an exact line above the 
second fence as the two cavaliers passed over it in capital style, still keeping together. It was a 
magnificent race. The crowd became fiercely excited; bravos resounded on every side; yet all 
seemed grievously oppressed. 

* At the third fence M. de Merteuil had the advantage by a single length; but after the leap 
M. de Senneterre recovered his distance. On they went again, neck and neck; they approached 
the last barrier—that terrible barrier, with inconceivable rapidity. 


“T had taken my position in the cross-way some paces from the end of the course, that I might 
have a full view of the two desperate rivals, and see their faces as they went by. 

‘Presently the earth resounded under the furious gallop with which the two racers ener. 
With the rapidity of lightning Messrs. de Senneterre and de Merteuil passed me, still neck and 
neck. The coats of the horses flung off the sunshine as if it had been fire; not a drop of moisture 
had yet tarnished them; with expanded nostril and ears laid back, they skimmed the ground : 
their speed was wondertul. 


“The two young men bent in their saddles; their hands were bare; and they pressed their 
knees with convulsive energy against the sides of their horses. 

‘‘When they passed me they were not more than ten paces from the last barrier. At this mo- 
ment Isaw M. de Merteuil give his horse a violent cut with his whip, at the same instant driving 
his spurs deep into his flanks: it was a rash effort to urge him more assuredly over the barrier. 
The noble animal obeyed the spur, and shot forward, passing his rival almost by half a length; 
but either his strength failed, or he had been imprudently pushed at that critical moment; for, 
instead of gathering himself up to facilitate his leap Captain Morare made blindly for the beam. 
His fore foot canght; a piercing cry arose from the crowd: both horse and rider turned complete} 
over, and fel] to the ground. That very instant M. de Senneterre, more skilful or better mounted, 
caused Beverly to make one enormous bound, and cleared the barrier, which was left far behind 
before he could rein in the impetuosity of the victorious horse. 

“The crowd closed in, and gathered around the unfortunate M. de Merteuil. I shrunk back 
in dread of the frightful spectacle, and turned my eyes with a shudder toward the spot where I had 
last seen Madame de Penafiel; but her carriage had disappeared, whether before or after this 
horrible termination of the race I know not. 


“*Heisdead!’ ‘He is dead!’ These terrible words were repeated from lip to lip, and with 
pallid faces the crowd slowly dispersed.” 


Most happy are we to recommend to you, dear reader, a small, cheap translation from the 
French of Victor Hugo, entitled “ ALezia, on Love 1n a Gonpota,” published by Williams, of 
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Boston, and really printed as it should be! It is worth a hundred of any of our friend’s publica- 
tions that we have yet seen, and we cordially recommend it to our readers. 


We are favored with an early copy of Burgess, Stringer & Co.’s edition of Crabbe’s “Tates or 
tue Hatt.” <A most beautiful edition truly, and as cheapas beautiful. Praise of Crabbe’s Tales 
of the Hall would be indeed a work of supererogation. It is the poem of that sweet poet, the 
one by which he became known and admired. Our criticism must therefore be confined to the 
publisher’s part of the business: and this is worthy of all commendation. The entire poem, 
printed with unusual neatness, on paper made expressly for the work, and enclosed in as chaste 
a cover as we ever remember to have seen, is here brought out for 25 cents. It ought to sell 
largely, and must, if the spirited publishers are to be repaid their outlay. 


Nos. 2 and 3 of Hewet’s Illustrated Shakespeare are before us ; they excel the first number in 
point of illustration, and the uniform neatness and correctness of the letter-press is preserved. 
We believe the work is selling freely, and so itought to do. It is an edition of Shakespeare that 
will be an honor to our country. 


We are indebted to Messrs. Harpers for Nos. I and 2 of Dr. Baird’s “ Reticion ry America,” 
well printed, and on good paper. We shall refer to the work again. 
Other books, also, must lie over until next week. 


Tue KnickerBocker and CampsBeELt’s Foretan semi-Montaty, for April, are both before us. 
The latter gives a beautiful portrait of W. H. Ainsworth, to the fidelity of which as a likeness, 
we can bear testimony from personal knowledge. The literary contents are the very cream of 
the English periodicals. In Knickerbocker we have more than an average number of that ably 
conducted periodical. Amongst its poetical contributions we have a sweet poem entitled 
* Réves et Souvenirs,’’ which we have already read more than once, and shall yet read again; 
a lively prose sketch, “ On Rivers and other Things,” by John Waters, and other masterly papers. 
We should vastly like to know where the respected editor obtains his constant supply of delicacies 
for his “table.” “A brace of pellets from Julian” would grace a monarch’s feast. Few editors 
can “fare so sumptuously every day.” ’Tis true “Knickerbocker” has a large circle of friends to 
entertain, and ‘tis equally certain his table is well set out. 


We are highly pleased that it is in our power to announce the projected establishment of a 
“GALLERY OF THE Fine Arts,” in the city of New-York, for which purpose subscription papers 
are already issued, and are rapidly filling. The Gallery is to contain Pictures, Statuary, and 
other works of Art, and the object of moving in the matter at the present time is to secure, by 
purchase, the large collection of Paintings made by the late Luman Reep, Esq., as a foundation 
—and a mos) worthy one—for the Gallery. The plan is a most liberal one, and entitled to uni- 
versal approbation and support, and which, we doubt not, it will readily secure. The following 
are the conditions on which the Association is to be formed: 


1. The Gallery shall be commenced by the purchase of the Reed collection of paintings. 

2. The property of the Association shall be vested in a Board of Trustees, who shall have power 
to adopt a Constitution, to appoint officers, executive and other Committees, and prescribe their 
— and duties; to fill vacancies in their own body ; to preserve, enlarge and exhibit the Gal- 
ery; to procure suitable premises for the exhibition; to obtain a charter and in general to 
manage and transact all the affairs of the Association. 


3. The Trustees shall have no power either to create any debt or liability on behalf of the As- 
sociation, or to sell, exchange, or lend any of its property, or to do or suffer any thing whatever 
by which any of the same can in any way be encumbered. 

4. The property of the Association shall be fully insured. 

5. The exhibition of the Gallery shall be opened as soon as possible, in a central situation. 


6. The Trustees shall give special attention to the works of American artists, and to the forma- 
tion of a collection of casts from celebrated statues. 


7. Every person paying one dollar shall become a member of the Association, and shall receive 
a certificate of membership, which will entitle him to free admission to the Gallery for life, sub- 
ject to such regulations as shall be adopted by the Board of Trustees. 


8. Certificates of membership shall not be transferable, but the rights conveyed by them shall 
attach solely to the person named therein. 

For the purpose of carrying this laudable plan into execution, a board of fifty Trustees is ap- 
pointed, whuse names are a suflicient guarantee for its being carried out with spirit and liberality. 
We heartily wish it success. A subscription list lies at our publishers. 
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